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The New Books 


VIGO: A FORGOTTEN BUILDER 
OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
By Bruno Roselli. 280 pages. Boston: 
The Stratford Company, $2.00. 


In these days of iconoclastic and 
plagiarized biographies it is a relief 
to encounter one which is both con- 
structive and original. Dr. Roselli has 
not only brought to light a little- 
known artificer of the United States 
of America and furnished him with 
credentials which make his position 
henceforth secure in our history— 
however that security may  sub- 
sequently be reinforced by further re- 
search inspired by this volume—but he 
has provided Americans of Italian 
descent with a realization of historical 
possession which they have hitherto 
lacked in spite of the contributions 
nrade by Amerigo Vespucci, Giovanni 
da Verrazzano, and the Caboti. The 
work of Francesco Vigo, the Pied- 
montese soldier of fortune and trader, 
is very definite as uncovered and com- 
mented on by our author. It admits 
of no qualifying clauses. That it is 
not to be found in any American 
history or biography, except inciden- 
tally, may be variously interpreted— 
ignorance, carelessness, ethnic pre- 
judice, anything is possible. 

It is usually dangerous to dislocate 
an historical premise and to recon- 
struct history from its new position, 
but there seems to be little doubt that 
had the North West Territory not 
been ceded to the young Republic by 


England in 1783, there would have 
_ been no inspiration for the Louisiana 


purchase of 1803, for the Texas an- 
nexation of 1845, the cessation of the 
Oregon Country of 1846, for the vast 
Mexican cession of 1848, and for the 
Gadsden purchase of 1853, and today 
the western boundaries of the United 
States would have been the Appa- 
lachian range as far as the Ohio 
river to its confluence with the Mis- 
sissippi, and the Mississippi to the 
Gulf. It is futile to speculate on what 
would have been the fate of the vast 
regions west of this frontier with 
England, France and Spain contending 
for supremacy, but obviously no 
Monroe Doctrine could have been 
formulated. 

Historians, who have been curious 
to learn why England ceded the North 
West Territory so readily, have dis- 
covered that a Virginian named 
George Rogers Clark, elder brother of 
William Clark of Lewis-Clark exp'o-a- 
tion fame, had in the name of his 
State, or of the Continental Congress, 
captured most of the posts there—in 
particular the key-post. Vincennes, 
recently rescued from oblivion by a 
couple of novels. “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes” and “The Crossing.” They 
have let it go at that. Their usual 
story runs about as follows: 

After the fall of Quebec Vin- 
cennes remained under French 
sovereignty until 1777, when it was 
occupied by a British garrison. In 


1778 an agent of Clark took pos- 
session on behalf of Virginia, but 
it was soon reoccupied by the 
British, who held it until Feb. 25, 
1779, when it was recaptured by 
Clark and passed finally under 
American jurisdiction. 


All this is perfectly true and might 
inspire nothing further were it not 
for the fact that the papers of Clark 
and his contemporaries mention a 
certain “Spanish merchant,’ who, at 
the risk of his life, furnished Clark 
with the information necessary for the 
immediate retaking of Vincennes and 
with the sinews of war by which the 
act might be _ performed. This 
“Spanish merchant” was Francesco 
Vigo, born at Mondovi, Province of 
Cuneo, Piedmont (and, as Dr. Roselli 
has discovered), on Dec. 3, 1747. 

Thus with the forgotten, or ignored, 
data furnished by Clark and _ his 
friends it was already possible to 
make the reasonable deduction that, 
without Vigo, Vincennes and_ the 
other military posts would still have 
been in possession of the British when 
the delegates, met at Paris, in 1782-83, 
to fix the terms of American indepen- 
dence and that, consequently, England 
would not have ceded the North 
West Territory. Hence, the entire 
history of the United States would 
have been changed from its birth, 

Thus, the man who prevented that 
change looms as a person of some 
consequence, one whose life it is im- 
perative to reconstruct, if our history 
it to be handed down as a trustworthy 
record. So Dr. Roselli thought, as he 
patiently conducted his researches jn 
Italy, Havana, New Orleans, Chicago, 
and Detroit, and forced from their 
archives whatever they had to sur- 
render in regard to the “Spanish 
merchant,” who had given the United 
States, without any exaggeration, no- 
thing less than an empire—to say 
nothing of a readjustment of the in- 
scriptions and the legends of old 
Vincennes herself. 

With information thus assemb'ed 
from original sources we have a very 
distinct character revealed, an alto- 
gether impressive, resourceful, and 
convincing character—convincing as 
to his enterprise and modesty—with a 
patriotism for his adopted country 
which brooks no compromise. As 
often happens in such searches after 
biographical truth, contingent facts 
were also brought to light, some of 
importance, all of interest: we learn 
for the first time the identity of the 
settlers of Vincennes which made 
them so susceptible to the propagand1 
of the Piedmontese, the-mystery sur- 
rounding the closing years of Clark 
with their melancholy and misan- 
thropy, and, more important than all, 
the patient, self-sacrificing, eminently 
successful toil of Vigo to keep his 
great gift “American,” so that another 
Congress of Paris, thirty-one years 
later, did not even question the title. 

Dr. Roselli’s style is caustic, at times 
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ironical—the natural reaction of the 
historian who is amazed, rather than 
elated, that his work should be 


ssary. 
oo v1 Walter Littlefield 


MAZZINI: PROPHET OF MODERN 
EUROPE. By Gwilym O. Griffith. 382 
pages. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00. 


With this biography of Mazzini, Mr. 
Griffith contributes another vivid page 
to the most. stirring adventure of 
modern times: the Italian Risorgi- 
mento, and his name may well rank 
with those of Trevelyan, Thayer and 
Bolton King, who have so admirably 
recounted the various phases of the 
struggle for unification to the English 
speaking world. 

None of the biographers of the 
founder of “Young Italy” has so elo- 
guently told of the exile’s unquen- 
chable thirst, his ineffable yearning 
for a moral regeneration of human- 
ity, a union of the peoples, a Utopia 
of justice and peace led by an Italy 
reborn, none has brought as clearly 
to light the true extent of his contri- 
bution to those events which led to 
the formation of the Italian King- 





dige” who astonishes the Somaschi 
Fathers with his knowledge, the stu- 
dent agitator at the university, the 
disillusioned “carbonaro,” the political 
prisoner dreaming the liberation of 
Europe and Italy, the uncompromising 
conspirator carrying through the con- 
tinent the flaming torch of “Young 
Italy,” ever obedient to his political 
and religious ideals. 

The effect of the Mazzinian gospel 
is beautifully and persuasively ex- 
pressed: 

“, ..It was a breath, a spirit. It 
was a viewless presence overtaking 
men on the wayside, surprising them 
at their daily tasks, whispering to 
them in their dream, and breathing 
into them a new hope, a new purpose. 
Its republican dogma might make 
little impression, its political argument 
might fall into confusion; but its 
word of iaith and hope, its call to 
Italians to hold their Italianity as a 
solemn trust, not for themselves but 
for humanity—these things touched 
the spirits of men with an electric 
flame.” 

Keen indeed are the author’s inter- 
pretations of the various Mazzinian 
insurrections and their bearing upon 
the definite achievements of Garibal- 
di and Cavour. Pisacane’s ill-fated 
expedition of 1857 undoubtedly point- 
ted the way to the Garibaldinian in- 
vasion of the South three years later, 
and Mazzini’s republican machina- 
tions in 1860 were not the least im- 
portant of the motives which drove 
Cavour to the conquest} of the Centre 
and the South for the House of Sa- 
voy. 

(Continued on Page 271) 
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The Cover This Month 


“Pennsylvania Farmhouse” is 
probably one of the best-known 
paintings of Claude Gallo, an Italo- 
American painter who has been 
singled out for praise in the past 
by such authorities as John Sloar 
and Forbes Watson. 


About the figures in Gallo’s paint- 
ings there is an, air of solidity and 
vitality ; his execution, too, is direct 
and straightforward, as open and 
unaffected at the man himself. 
Thus, on being asked once about his 
art, he protested he was not an art 
critic, but finally admitted “you 
might say it’s half modern, a quar- 
ter primitive, and the rest myself. If 
that means I’m a ‘modern,’ at least 
it’s better than being an academi- 
cian and doing candy box covers.” 


Waiting on tables in a fashionable 
restaurant in New York nets him 
enough to live on, and “an artist 
needs no more” according to him. 
At 37, unmarried, he finds more 
joy, rest and zest in the hours 
devoted every morning in his East 
Side flat to his painting than any- 
thing else. 


Born an artist, Claude Gallo had 
always wanted to paint, but the op- 
portunity, since his birth in a town 
near Turin in Italy, up to his 25th 
year, had been denied him. He came 
to the United States at the age of 
12 with his family, to Hillsville, Pa., 
where he would help his uncle sell 
fruit, and occasionally do some 
sketching. But the necessity of 
having to support his mother and 
two sisters precluded his doing any 
serious art study, till, at 25, he came 
to New York and applied himself 
to it. 


His greatest ambition is to have a 
Gome in the country, where he can 
raise flowers in profusion, for they 
are his consuming hobby. But it 
is only in summer that he would 
like to bask in a country sun. For 
ordinary living, he thinks New York 
“the best city in the world, because 
one can find the whoie world here.’ 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


By Rosario Ingargiola 


THE END OF PROHIBITION 


BRAHAM LINCOLN once 
A said: “The best way to get 

a bad law repealed is to en- 
force it strictly.” 

Perhaps no better example of 
Lincoln’s wise maxim has ever been 
shown than in the development and 
application of: the prohibition sta- 
tutes. There seems to be little 
doubt that the Prohibition law will 
eventually be repealed. The last 
word will now be up to the forty- 
eight States of the Nation which 
before long will decree the official 
doom of National Prohibition after 
thirteen years of chaos and tyranny. 

It has been repeatedly said that 
the trouble with the Prohibition 
law was the severity and strictness 
with which fanatics of all sorts in- 
sisted that it be applied, although 
it was clear to all sensible persons 
that literal compliance with the law 
was impossible. Possibly the Eight- 
eenth Amendment would have 
stayed a little longer on our statutes 
but for the stubborn insistence of 
intolerant and unreasonable Drys. 

It will be interesting to note now 
the reactions of the Drys. When 
the Eighteenth Amendment will be 
taken off the books they will con- 
stitute a minority, a sort of out- 
law group with no legal status be- 
hind it. Doubtless, they will then 
experience the pangs and distress 
of being in a minority and fighting 
for a lost cause. The Drys were in 
a minority years ago, but- when 
they finally achieved their triumph 


they became an organized tyrannic 
majority to whom a person who 
held different views from theirs 
was a traitor to say the least. 

Perhaps this happens to. all 
causes for which men fight and 
suffer. It seems to be in the nature 
of things that a minority, on reach- 
ing power, eventually degenerates 
into an oppressive oligarchy. 

This brings to my mind a few 
lines by L. H. Robbins which are 
very appropriate and which may 
help to console the crestfallen cham- 


pions of the Dry cause. Here they 
are: 

“How a minority, 

Reaching majority, 

Seizing authority, 

Hates a minority!” 
ALIMONY: 


AN AMERICAN RACKET 


N Continental jurisprudence the 

institution of alimony is practic- 
ally unknown. Nor was it known 
to Roman law. It is a purely in- 
digenous American product, a typ- 
ical growth in the flora—or shall 
we say the fauna?—of matri:ronial 
life. Like many other American 
institutions of recent times, it has 
deteriorated to such an extent that 
one might be well-nigh justified in 
calling it an American racket. 

Take an actual recent case, one 
which is characteristic of the many 
that come daily before our Amer- 
ican Courts. 





ae 





“The relatives have been summoned” 


—From the London Daily Express 
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A penniless Italian, who fought 
in the World War and who is an 
American citizen, was imprisoned 
continuously for two years and 
seven months for non-payment of 
alimony to a young and foolish 
wife with no children and actually 
earning her own living. Needless 
to say, the man’s failure to pay the 
alimony was due to financial in- 
capacity, not to willfulness or ob- 
stinacy. 

The curious thing about these 
cases is this: that while the man 
is in jail, unable to earn any money, 
alimony nevertheless continues to 
run and the arrears pile up. The 
result: is that, as soon as one prison 
term ends for one contempt, an- 
other begins. Thus a man can be 
imprisoned for life for failure to 
pay alimony to his wife. 

This would undoubtedly have 
happened to the penniless Italian if 
a brave and humane Justice of the 
Supreme Court had not come to his 
rescue. Judge Bonynge, over in 
Brooklyn, set the man free, quoting 
Section 5 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York 
which provides that ‘excessive bail 
shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive fines imposed, nor shall cruel 
and unusual punishment be in- 
flicted.” 

The duty to support one’s wife 
is of course a legal as well: as a 
moral obligation. No one will dis- 
pute this. Yet the abuses and in- 
justices which are committed un- 
der our alimony laws are such as 
to justify the demand for a com- 
plete revision. Modern complex- 
ities, coupled with the economic de- 
pression, necessitate a radical 
change in our alimony statutes... It 
is about time we realize that even 
an alimony prisoner ‘-s certain 
constitutional rights which should 
not be violated with impunity. 


THE ITALIAN 
AMBASSADOR SPEAKS 


HE first public act of the new 

Italian Ambassador Augusto 
Rosso in this county was a speech 
which he delivered recently on the 
occasion of a monster banquet 
given by the Philadelphia commun- 
ity to a large group-of Italian grad- 
uates from the American colleges 
and universities. The occasion was 
unique and in a way very signific- 
ant. More than one hundred grad- 
uates, young men and women who 
will soon enter public life, were 
feted and wished Godsp-ed, in their 


(Continued on Page 272) 
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—From “The New York Times” 


The new appearance of the “balance of power” in Europe 


Italy and France 
The Struggle for the Balance of Power 


“Ideals are extremely potent 
centers of gravitation.” 


—(Keyserling) 


N American correspondent 

has very recently reported: 

“What is obvious is that 
Southeastern Europe is as full of 
powder barrels as in 1914 and that 
the match of a fanatic now as then 
might cause an explosion.” In a 
Europe that is on the verge of 
bankruptcy, disordered, and with 
the spectre of communism staring 
it full in the face, it is rather idle 
to talk of immediate wars. But 
what is important in the above 
statement is that it involves two 


By Francesco Grilli 


major Powers: France and Italy. 

The bitter rivalry between these 
two sister-Powers is very common- 
ly known—a rivalry which is the 
more embittered by the extremists 
of both countries. Such things as 
Balkan hegemony, naval parity, 
and economic and colonial differ- 
ences have by this time become 
historic problems in the foreign 
relations of the two nations. Spread 
over thirteen years of diplomacy, 
and although they will need more 
than the mere hand of man _ to 
solve, they by no means threatened 
to disturb the peace of Europe. But 
within the last few months, with a 
certain abrupt suddenness Franco- 
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Italian relations have certainly 
taken a turn for the worse, and 
whatever understanding seemed 
probable must now calmly be dis- 
pelled. 

It is said that Premier Paul-Bon- 
cour made an attempt to come to 
some sort of understanding when 
he appointed Senator Henry de 
Jouvenel as the French Ambassa- 
dor to Rome. M. de Jouvenel’s 
choice was thought to be a happy 
one, for he is reputed to be not 
only a man of ideas and courage 
who would hold his place with 
dignity, but what counted more, he 
Was very sympathetic to Fascism 
and Italy. But soon reports came 
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that on his very first official visit 
Mussolini snubbed him, and _ ru- 
mors were also current that the 
Ambassador wished to return home. 

More recently, the Fascisti have 
not neglected to try and convict 
Professor Charles Eydoux, Direc- 
tor of Studies at the Ecole Poly- 
technique at Paris, on an espionage 
charge. Moreover, what is. still 
worse, as far as Franco-Italian re- 
lations are concerned, is Hitler’s 
rise to power in the German Reich. 
It cannot be denied that the Fascist 
press in Italy has been cordially 
sympathetic to Hitler’s rise—for 
hasn’t Hitler modelled himself on 
the personality of Mussolini, and 
do not his Nazis also call them- 
selves “Fascists?” Putting two 
and two together, therefore, the 
French soon come to the conclu- 
sion that between the Duce and the 
Nazi there can be no other alterna- 
tive than a rebirth of the Triple 
Alliance. This is the situation that 
confronts us in the most recent 
developments in Franco-Italian re- 
lations—a_sitvation that cannot 
help upsetting the nerves of the 
Quai D’Orsay. 


I 


N the “scramble for colonies’ that 

followed the period after 1870, 
the choicest fruits on the African 
continent went naturally to France 
and England. Italy, who for some 
time had cast her eyes in the dir- 
ection of Northern Africa as most 
accessible to her for colonial ex- 
pansion, found herself blocked 
first by the French seizure of Tunis 
in 1881 and later by the Franco- 
British Declaration of March 21, 
1899, which recognized the Libyan 
hinterland as a French sphere of 
influence. Italy, therefore, got the 
leavings—the desert sands _ of 
Libya and the wastes of Somalli- 
land. Nor do we need to remem- 
ber that it was due primarily to 
French propaganda in Italy and 
the supplying of arms to Abyssinia 
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by France, that Italy was prevented 
from occupying Eritrea in 1882- 
89, or Djibouti on the Red Sea. 
Italy can well say: 


“We were twice belated: We 
did not take part in the conquest 
of Africa when it was barbar- 
ous, and we did not participate 





The rivalry that exists between 
the sister Latin countries of Italy 
and France has in recent months 
been brought once more to the 
fore. The immediate cause was ap- 
parently the alleged shipment of 
some arms by Italy through Aus- 
tria for Hungary, although there 
are other and more deep-seated 
reasons for the friction existing 
between these two countries striv- 
ing for-dominance in the Balkans. 
The following article takes up in 
detail the historical background of 
the problem, showing the pointi of 
view of both Italy and France, and 
giving the reader the perspective 
necessary for an adequate judg- 
ment of the situation. 

Mr. Grilli, author of this article, 
is an instructor of history in St. 
Francis College in Brooklyn. 
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in the division of Africa when it 
was already penetrated by civil- 
ization.” (Roberto Cantalupo, 


L’ Italia Musulmana, Roma, 
129% ving 20})). 


Moreover, the promises made to 
Italy at the time of her entrance 
in the World War on the side of 
the Allies have certainly not been 
kept. Article 13 of the secret Pact 
of London (April 26, 1915) sti- 
pulated: “In the event of France 
and Great Britain increasing their 
colonial territories in Africa at the 
expense of Germany, those two 
Powers agree in principle that Italy 
may claim some equitable compen- 
sation, particularly as regards the 
settlement in her favor of the ques- 
tions relative to the frontiers of the 
Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somali- 
land, and Libya and the neighbor- 
ing colonies belonging to France 
and Great Britain.” But we know 
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how at the Peace Conference the 
partition of the vast German em- 
pire again left Italy out in the cold 
as it were, with no regard to the 
above Article 13, save for a sop 
thrown out to it here and there, the 
most important of which was the 
rectification of the western fron- 
tier of Libya whereby the Oases of 
Ghadames and Ghat passed under 
Italian sovereignty. But Italy now 
wants also a readjustment of the 
southern borders of Tripoli. More- 
over, she demands from France 
some concessions in regard to Ital- 
ians in Tunis. The chart on this 
page will serve to show why such 
a demand is important. 

For that reason, then, Italy was 
somewhat justified when she de- 
manded the following concessions 
from France: (1) Italy should be 
accorded equality of treatment with 
France in tariff matters; (2) Ital- 
ians should be permitted to enlarge 
their public schools in proportion 
to the development of the colony; 
(3) Italian agriculturists should be 
permitted to enjoy to some extent 
at least the facilities offered by the 
governmnt to French citizens with 
respect to the acquisition of land; 
(4) Italians should be permitted to 
participate in the political life of 
Tunis. 

Of course the French regard 
these demands as nothing short of 
a demand for a codominion, and 
therefore nothing has yet been done 
to determine the status of Italians 
in Tunis. 


HE question of colonial expan- 

sion lies at the very core of 
Italian social and economic welfare. 
It is needless to point out the fact 
that Italy needs colonies. It is 
clear that the ever-growing popula- 
tion of Italy is incapable of find- 
ing sufficient means of subsistence 
in the mother country, which is al- 
ready densely populated and poor 
in natural resources. Emigration 


which, before the World War, had 





Showing why Italy desires concessions from France in regard to the Italians there. 
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served to relieve economic pressure 
aly, has not only been checked 
sta laws but it has also been 
ed by the Fascists as a satis- 
- solution of the problem of 
population. “Fascism,” ob- 
d Dino Grandi in a speech in 
alian Chamber in June 1927, 
have courage to declare that 
ration, when directed toward 
lends not under Italian suzerainty, 
s 2 positive evil.” “We have lost 
2 million Italians in that manner 
= Sve years,” echoed Mussolini. It 
is the fear that Italian emigrants 
ill be absorbed by the countries 
= immigration—thus the fear that 
aly will thereby lose forever the 
‘alents and fortunes of some of 
er most enterprising sons. It is 
not the Fascist policy to check the 
erowth of population but to en- 
sourage it. For this reason an out- 
let for the surplus population must 
be iound in the Italian colonies. 
lialy, therefore, must not only de- 
velop her own colonies, but she 















succeed in her policy of caring for 
all her citizens within the strict 
boundaries of Italian possessions. 
France, of course, recognizes this 
need for colonial expansion. Such 
a man as M. de Jouvenel himself 
once stated: “Italy needs to over- 
flow! She must overflow! It is 
elementary justice that Italy should 
overflow!” But the important thing 
that France is most determined 
hat this expansion shall not take 
place at her own expense. 
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II 


“In Franco-Italian relations,’ a 
correspondent of “The New York 
Times” writes from Paris, “there is 
to be considered the perennial Ital- 
ian fear of encirclement.” A glance 
at the map will show what Rome 
is worried about. Across the Alps 
there is France. Corsica stares her 
full in the face on the west. The 
whole North African coast from 
the Atlantic shores of Morocco to 
the turn in the Tunisian coast is 
commanded by the French naval 
base of Biserta. On the other side, 
across the Adriatic there is Yugo- 
slavia with the dreaded Dalmatian 
coast, and a little ways inland there 
is Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Poland. “Add to all this French 
financial, military, and naval super- 
iority,’ continues our correspon- 
dent, “and it is not hard to see 
what Italy is afraid of.” 

This, of course, brings up the 
significance of Italy’s claim to naval 
parity ‘‘with the strongest contin- 


ental Power”—namely France. This 
question has certainly been one of 
the most difficult post-war prob- 
lems, and since it came to naught 
in the London Conference of 1930, 
it still remains to be solved. 

It is true that France is bounded 
on the north by the North Sea, the 
English Channel, and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the south by the 
Mediterranean ; that she has a home 
seacoast of 2,000 miles in addition 
to 12,000 miles of seacoast of her 
colonial possessions to defend, 
which to-day embrace eight million 
square miles of territory inhabited 
by sixty millions souls. 


BUT on the other hand, while 

Italy has a coastline of only 
6,000 miles to defend, she is armed 
with a more forceful argument, 
that is, security. It has been ob- 
served that since she lacks several 
of the most essential raw materials 
Italy is dependent on foreign coun- 
tries, through sea routes, for three- 
fourths of her supplies. Moreover, 
Italy is situated in an inland sea 
whose outlets are controlled by for- 
eign Powers who could very easi- 
ly bottle her upin the Mediterranean 
if they so desired. This was very 
clearly recognized by Lord Balfour 
himself at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1921 when he said: 
“Italy has five neighbors, each 
one of which could, if it so wished, 
blockade the Italian coasts, so that 
it would not be necessary to disem- 
bark troops or engage in battle. 
Italy would die without being con- 
quered ;” or as Virginio Gayda has 
written more recently in the “Gior- 
nale d’Italia” of Rome (Jan. 26, 
1930): “Mediterranean security is 
useful for France, but not neces- 
sary... Mediterranean security is, 
however, indispensable to Italy for 
the life of her forty milllions of 
inhabitants. Hence the right is 
created by nature.” 
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Another glance at the map will 
show the general alignment of the 
European Powers and the signific- 
ance of the balance of power in re- 
cent Franco-Italian relations. By 
organizing the bloc which makes 
up the Little Entente (Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia) and 
Poland, we cannot believe that 
France thought it was thus prevent- 
ing the formation of combinations 
by those left out—nor that France 
is entirely blind to the most pos- 
sible combination consisting of 
Italy, Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, 





and Germany. These alignments 
reveal the superiority of the anti- 
French forces, 128 against 117 
millions of population, without 
counting colonies, in addition to 
which there is, as one observer has 
noted, the military advantage of in- 
terior lines of communications. But 
the same observer hurries to men- 
tion that this is balanced by the 
superiority of material held by the 
French group. 

This, therefore, leads us up to 
the significant part which the Cen- 
tral Powers, and more especially, 
the Balkans play in the recent rela- 
tions between France and Italy. 


RANCE has a military alliance 
with Yugoslavia, as well as 

close financial and trade relations. 
Moreover, France is determined to 
uphold the status quo arrived at 
the Versailles treaty, which, on the 
other hand, concerns Italy most 
vitally. Yugoslavia faces Italy 
across the Adriatic with the most 
marvelous coast in the world for 
submarine nests, while at the same 
time, it is Yugoslavia that blocks 
Italy in a possible economic do- 
mination in the Balkans. 

It has been pointed out that the 
recent episode of vandalism at 
Trau, where a number of stone 
Lions of St. Mark were destroyed 
simply because they symbolized to 
some patriotic Yugoslavs the do- 
mination of Venice in the heyday 
of the Republic, is proof that Italo- 
Yugoslav difficulties go back many 
centuries. We need not be so ra- 
dical. Let us be content by recall- 
ing that before the Yugoslav nation 
had come into being—in that rather 
famous“bargain” agreed to by the 
Allies in the secret Pact of London 
by which Italy entered the World 
War on their side—Italy was pro- 
mised, among other things, “North 
Dalmatia,” and several islands off 
the Adriatic coast. At the close of 
the war perhaps the allied Powers 
would have considered themselves 
honor-bound to respect Italy’s 
claims. However, it was left to 
none other than to President Wil- 
son, who did not feel himself bound 
by any such claims, to upset the 
terms agreed to in the Pact of Lon- 
don, and thus Italy was obliged to 
give up most of her claims. By 
the treaty of Rapallo (November 
1920) Italy obtained the peninsula 
of Istria, the islands of Cherso, 
Lussin, and Lagosta, and the port 
of Zara. Later, and influenced es- 
specially by the prestige of D’An- 
nunzio’s foolhardy expedition, Mus- 
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solini reopened negotiations and in 
1924 Yugoslavia and Italy signed 
a treaty of collaboration and neu- 
trality, by which Italy was given 
complete sovereignty over Fiume 
and only the small port of Baros 
at Susak (a suburb of Fiume) was 
left to Yugoslavia. 


But even though at length Fiume 
and Zara are in Italian hands, the 
important thing is that a hostile 
Yugoslavia holds “that amazing 
coast line which made futile every 
attempt of the allied fleet to keep 
the Adriatic clear... and all that 
Italy has to face it with is a bare 
shallow coast, with no port from 
Venice to Brindisi except Ancona, 
which is of little use.” 


France, on the other hand, is ex- 
tremely watchful of Italy’s posi- 
tion in Albania as established by the 
two treaties of Tirana (1926 and 
1927). Both France and Yugos- 
lavia fear the eventuality of a cus- 
toms union between Italy and Al- 
bania with considerable alarm, and 
both Belgrade and Paris have 
served notice early in January of 
this year that any such accord 
would be dangerous to the peace of 
Southern Europe. To this opinion 
the British were inclined to agree, 
so that Italy has since modificd her 
demands to tariff concessions and 
immigration privileges. 


N this atmosphere, then, France 

could not help being alarmed 
when the Austrian Socialists in 
January suddenly charged their 
Fascistically inclined government 
with having permitted the passage 
of a tremendous shipment of arms 
—which Foreign Minister Benes of 
Czechoslovakia says amounted to 
180,000 rifles and 200 machine 
guns—from Italy and destined for 
Hungary. When the news of this 
reached Paris, France, with Eng- 
land, dispatched a note, couched 
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in terms of an ultimatum, to the 
Dollfuss Cabinet in Vienna de- 
manding that several questions in 
regards to the Hirtenberg arms af- 
fair be answered within fifteen 
days and that the arms be returned 
or destroyed. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment, of course, regarded the 
incident philosophically on the 
theory that the French complaint 
really was directed against Italy, 
but was filed with Austria “because 
that is always safer.” 

The Italian press viewed the in- 
cident of the Franco-British note 
as an attempt at submitting Austria, 
which now seems to incline toward 
Italy, to stinging humiliation. “La 
Tribuna” of Rome goes so far as 
to ‘see a parallel between this 
Franco-British note and the Austro- 
Hungarian note to Serbia that pre- 
cipitated the World War and 
notices that whereas the Austro- 
Hungarian ultimatum can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the heir to 
the throne had been assassinated, 
the present Franco-British note 
only follows “a miserable complaint 
by Austrian Socialists over a few 
truckloads of rifles.” “La Tribuna” 
continues: “The note touches the 
height of impudence when one fe- 
flects that never as in this period 
has the traffic in armaments be- 
tween France, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania been so 
open, so hurried, and so heavy.” 

The crux of Franco-Italian re- 
cent relations lies in the fear of a 
possible rebirth of the pre-war 
Triple Alliance. Edouard Herriot 
himself believed while Premier that 
a Triple Alliance actually existed 
between Italy, Germany, and Hun- 
gary. But on January 15, 1933, 
Mussolini himself, in an unsched- 
uled speech to the Council of Min- 
isters, declared that the reports 
published in France of the existence 
of such an alliance were “pure in- 
ventions from the ground up.” 
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But on the very same day, Wed- 
nesday, February 15, the Ministers 
of the Little Entente (Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia) met 
at Geneva and signed a treaty in the 
direction of “bloc politics,” inspired 
by France for definite political mo- 
tives in the Balkans. When the 
news reached Italy it was viewed 
generally as an “offensive against 
Italy,” and Mussolini’s own paper, 
“Il Popolo d’Italia” of Milan, called 
attention to the fact that 240 can- 
non had just been shipped from 
Czechoslovakian factories to Yugos- 
lavia, and went on to charge that 
French military officials were at 
the head of the spy organization 
recently uncovered in Austria. It 
was also asserted that since 1930 
shipments of arms from Czechoslo- 
vakia to Yugoslavia have included 
10,000 rifles, 7,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition, 3,000 machine guns, 
150 cannon, 450,000 rounds of field 
artillery ammunition, 100,000 
rounds of naval and 9,000 of heavy 
artillery shells, 1,000 rounds of an- 
ti-aircraft gun ammunition, and 
30,000 kilograms (66,000 pounds) 
of explosives. What are the rifles 
of Hirtenberg by the side of these? 
“They are biblical motes compared 
with beams,” answers “La Tribuna.” 
And against whom is this arma- 
ment accumulated? That is the 
question that interests Italy. 

Italy’s answer is very well set 
forth in the words of the “Gior- 
nale d'Italia” of Rome: 


“We will say, in order to 
make matters quite precise, that 
France ought to give us explicit 
proof that she is not associating 
herself and that she is even op- 
posed to the policy of warlike 
preparation by Serbia, and that 
not only for Italy’s sake but for 
the sake of European peace. Up 
to the present time such proof 
has been lacking.” 


H4ve you come far to see me?—“Master, far.” 


Return then whence you came and say to them 


That you have seen the Master, touched the hem 
Of his red woolen garment, smelt the jar 
In which he keeps his oil, and that you are 
No longer as you were, but that a gem 


Of wisdom glimmers in your diadem 





Smell too, before you go, the vinegar: 


Then you may say you left no stone unturned 


To know the Master, understand his lot, 
His message and his mystery—and then, 


When I have passed beyond the world of men, 


You need not cry one day, ‘Woe, much I learned, 
But what was most important I forgot!’ 


M. J. Valency 



























































The Alien and Our Laws 
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,-’ »f¥ discussion of the subject, 
| fhe Alien and our Laws,” I 

Gall treat of the development 
he law affecting the exclusion 
the would-be immigrant. I 
=a. then take up the question of 
“portation, i. e., the expulsion of 
t lien already dwelling in the 
United States. 










shall then discuss the obliga- 
eas of the aliens under the law 
tnd the rights which the law ac- 
cords him, as well as the legal 
ties under. which he 






he importance to the whole 
suntry of a proper adjustment 
the alien to our economic, 
and political life becomes 
fest when we realize that, 
ording to the census figures, 
tor 1930, out of a total population 
>= 123,000,000 in the Uinted 
tates, there were 14,000,000 for- 
gn-born, 17,000,000 native-born 
both of whose parents were for- 
=gn-born, and 8,000,000 native- 
born one of whose parents was 
foreign-born. 

The history of immigration, 
since the founding of the Republic 
—except for-a sporadic period of 
anti-foreigner agitation such as 
gave utterance to the ill-fated 
Alien & Sedition Acts of 1798— 
and the Know-Nothing activities 
of a few decades later—has, until 
recently, been one of welcome to 
the stranger who sought to make, 
in America, a home for himself 
and his family. The sentiment of 
the nation was that of an open 
door policy—spreading to the far 
hamlets and to the teeming cities 
of the old World the gladsome 
tidings of a haven for the op- 
pressed of mankind, and encour- 
aging immigrants to come here 
and help build the growing em- 
pire of the Western World. 

Excepting the Alien Act of 
1798, there was no national legis- 
lation excluding would-be immi- 
grants until the Act of 1875. This 
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By Nathaniel Phillips 








With the economic depression be- 
coming more and more intensified 
with the passage of time, the ques- 
tion of the alien’s status under 
American laws, and his right to 
hold a job as against a citizen, is 
coming increasingly to the fore. 
The following article is by a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar, and 
President and General Counsel of 
the National League for Americai 
Citizenship, which has done con- 
siderable work in harmonizing the 
relations between foreign-born par- 
ents and native-born children who 
seem unable to understand one an- 
other’s viewpoints. The article it- 
self is based on a talk recently 
delivered by Mr. Phillips over Radio 
Station WEAF, 


a 





statute was very narrow in its 
scope, excluding only convicts 
and professionally immoral wo- 
men. 


HE right of a nation to exclude 
would-be immigrants was suc- 
cinctly expressed by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case 
of Nashimuru Eleu v. United 
States, 142 U. S. 659, wherein the 
Court said: 


“Tt is an accepted maxim 
of International Law that every 
sovereign nation has the po- 
wer as inherent in sover- 
eignty and essentially in self 
preservation to forbid en- 
trance of foreigners within 
its domains or to admit them 
only in such cases and upon 
such conditions as it may see 
fit to prescribe.” 


In 1862 the first general immi- 
gration law was passed. It added 
a number of excludable classes, 
e.g., lunatics, and persons likely to 
become a public charge. The 
year 1885 saw the passage of the 
Contract Labor Law—forbidding 
the importation of labor under 
contract. 

The next year saw the enact- 
ment of the first law since the 
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Alien & Sedition Acts for the ex- 
pulsion of aliens already here— 
viz. the return within a year after 
entry of any immigrant who had 
entered contrary to the Contract 
Labor Laws. Subsequent _legis- 
lation added to the classes that 
were excludable and increased 
the power to expel aliens already 
in the country, until we come to 
the Act of 1903 which, for the 
first time, provided for the ex- 
clusion and expulsion of aliens on 
the sole ground of forbidden opin- 
ions, viz., “anarchists, or persons 
who believe in or advoate the 
overthrow by force or violence of 
the Government of the United 
States or of all government, ur of 
all forms of law, or of assassina- 
tion of public officials.” 


The rapid increase in immigra-: 
tion—it had reached a total . of 
1,026,000 for the fiscal year which 
ended June 30th, 1905, resulted in 
the Act of 1907 which added to 
the excluded classes, e. g. the 
feeble-minded, persons suffering 
from tubercolosis, etc., and those 
who had been convicted of a 
crime or had admitted their guilt. 


THE year 1917 saw the enact- 

ment of the present basic Im- 
migration Act, involving “radical 
changes in policy tending toward 
greater strictness.” <A literacy 
test was added, requiring all 
aliens over 16 years of age to be 
be able to read in some language. 
Furthermore, the authorities were 
granted drastic increases in the 
power of deportation. In most 
cases the power to deport was in- 
creased so that it might be ex- 
ercised within five years after the 
time of entry. In other cases, e. 
g. anarchists, deportation was 
authorized—without any time 
limit. 

Just as the right of exclusion 
has been judicially passed upon, 
so, too, has been a nation’s right 
to expel aliens. The United States 
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Supreme Court in the case of 
Fong Yuo Ting v. U. S., reported 
in 149 U, S. 696, said: 


“The right to exclude or 
expel aliens or any class of 
aliens absolutely or upon cer- 
tain conditions in war ofr 
peace is an inherent and in- 
alienable right of every sov- 
ereign and independent na- 
tion, essential to-its safety, 
its independence and its wel- 
fare.” 


This right has been qualified by 
usages of International Law and 
Treaties. : 

In fact, however, not only may 
aliens be deported, but natural- 
ized citizens as well, thru the re- 
vocation of their naturalization. 
This was decided in 1912 in the 
case of United States v. Racerat, 
reported in 222 Fed. 1018. 

During the World War immi- 
gration almost ceased. In 1918 it 
fell to its lowest point—110,618. 
By the Act of October 16, 1918, 
aliens could be expelled without 
limit of time after entry, upon 
proof of belief in or advocacy of 
anarchy, membership in certain 
organizations or even knowingly 
having in their possession certain 
forbidden documents or publica- 
tions. 

In 1921 occurred the passage of 
the Quota Law. Aimed at the 
increased migration from  coun- 
tries of Eastern and Southern 
Europe, it marked a complete de- 
parture in immigration legisla- 
tion. No longer was individual 
fitness the test. The policy of 
numerical restriction was estab- 
lished—the countries from which 
the earlier immigrants had come 
being favored at the expense of 
the nations from which large 
numbers had come in more recent 
years. The total number of 
aliens of any nationality was 
limited to 3% of the number of 
foreign-born of that nationality 
residing in the United States ac- 
cording to the census of 1910. 


HE ACT of 1924 continued the 

quota principle but substituted 
the census of 1890 as the basis 
upon which quotas were to be 
permitted, and reduced the num- 
ber to 2%. It also provided that, 
beginning with 1927, the basis of 
computation of the quota irom 
each country should be changed 
to the number of persons in the 
country having that “national 
origin” by birth or ancestry. This 
was arrived at as follows: 
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The maximum immigration was 
fixed at 150,000 a year. The po- 
pulation of 1920 was taken as a 
basis. Assume that the population 
of the United States that year was 
100,000,000; assume further, that 
the number of people in the Un- 
ited States that year of English 
origin was 12,000,000, or 12% of 
the total. The Act permitted 12% 





“Dispossessed” 
From an etching by Forain 


Courtesy of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, New York 


of 150,000—or 16,000—English to 
enter the United States. In no 
case was the quota to be less than 
100. The national origin quotas 
became effective on July Ist, 1929. 

The restriction of immigration 
has reduced the number of immi- 
grants; the deportations have, 
however, increased. In 1921 over 
800,000 aliens were admitted. The 
deportations were 4,517. In 1926 
less than 500,000 were admitted; 
the expulsions increased to 10,- 
904. At the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, the 
number admitted still decreased 
while the deportations increased 
to 16,631. 

In 1929 Congress passed a most 
drastic deportation act. Hereto- 
fore, persons deported, except as 
“radicals,” could re-apply for ad- 
mission. This Act provided that 
no deportees should be permitted 
to return to this country, and 
made their attempt to return a 
felony. This means that expulsion 
is permanent banishment. 

This power to deport aliens— 
lodged as it is in the hands of 
officials who administer the law 
largely according to regulations 
which they have themselves pro- 
mulgated, and in very few cases 
subject to judicial review—the 
fact that this power is often mer- 
cilessly exercised has called forth 















































repeated protestations from those 
interested in problems affecting 
the alien. 

This was recognized by the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, com- 
monly known as the Wickersham 
Commission, in its report to the 
President of the United States on 
the Enforcement of the Deporta- 
tion Laws. Said the Commission: 


“The most temporary resi- 
dent of the United States, 
owing allegiance to another 
government, is, while he is on 
our soil, given the equal pro- 
tection of our laws, and it is 
not consistent with the spirit 
of our institutions or the ex- 
press language of our bill of 
rights to deny the substance 
of these guaranties to resi- 
dent aliens, either directly or 
indirectly.” 


TUDENTS of the question be- 

lieve that the present restrict- 
ive immigration policy is likely to 
remain the permanent American 
policy—or, at any rate, will re- 
main our policy for a long time. 
But what of the aliens safely ad- 
mitted and safe from any possibil- 
ity of expulsion? What of their 
status up to the time their na- 
turalization has made them the 
complete political equal of their 
native-born neighbors—except, of 
course, the distressing fact that 
they are not eligible to the Presi- 
dency of the United States? 

America has been most gener- 
ous in her treatment of the aliens. 
This attitude is in sharp contrast 
to the way aliens were generally 
treated in other countries. In 
ancient and in mediaeval times, 
the treatment accorded aliens was 
most harsh. In fact, as the emin- 
ent publicist, Mr. Max Kohler, 
points out, “the term ‘ellento’ 
(foreigner) in Roman Law was 
carried into the German language, 
to describe as ‘elend’ the ‘miser- 
able condition of the foreigner.’ ” 

But, of course, even in America, 
aliens have been held to certain 
obligations to the Government 
and they have been held to cer- 
tain disabilities. The alien is sub- 
ject, for example, to the Income 
Tax Law if he is a resident. If 
he is a mere transient, or if his 
stay in the United States is lim- 
ited to a definite period by the 
Immigration Laws, he is not 
deemed a resident within the 
United States for income tax pur- 
poses. 
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yect to many disabilities in no 
way political in their nature. For 
“sample. a report to the House of 
tepresentatives in 1921 on the 


ions of the rights of aliens 
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%< limited to aliens who had de- 


cared their intention to become 
citizens. 

In addition to the limitation re- 
garding ownership and control of 
real estate, the chief disabilities 
>t aliens are, the right to employ- 
ment in public works, the right 
to enjoy equally with citizens 
public property like public lands, 


THE ALIEN AND OUR LAWS 


hunting and fishing, and the right 
to engage in occupations which 
require official licenses and in 
certain professions like law, med- 
icine, etc., which are generally 
limited to United States citizens. 


HE economic crisis thru which 

we have been passing brings 
sharply to the fore a question of 
imminent concern to the alien— 
his right to work. That this is 
no academic phantasy but a very 
genuine and real issue is borne 
out by the fact that it became 
necessary for the United States 
Supreme Court to reassert the 
aliens’ right to labor. The State 
of Arizona passed a law which 
said that if any employer engages 
more than five workers at least 
80% of those workers must be 
citizens. The 14th Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States provides that a state shall 
not “deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due 
process of law nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

Mr. Justice Hughes, speaking 
for the Supreme Court, in the case 
of Truex vy. Raich (239° US: 33) 
declared that the Arizona Statute 
violated the 14th Amendment and 
made the following memorable 
pronouncement: 


“The right to work for a 
living in the common occu- 
pation of the community is of 
the very essence of the per- 
sonal freedom and opportun- 
ity that it was the purpose 
of the Amendment to secure. 
* * * (The contrary) would 
be tantamount to the asser- 
tion of the right to deny them 
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entrance and’ abode, for in’ 
ordinary cases they can not 
live where they can nut 
work.” 


We found a manifestation of 
the short-sighted discrimination 
between alien and citizen in the 
right to work, in the elimination 
of a large number of municipal 
hospital workers in New York City 
on the ground of alienage. When 
asked by the press to express my 
views on that policy, I said: 


“There should be no ques- 
tion of citizenship status in- 
volved in the problem of 
providing employment for 
those willing to work. There is 
neither moral, economic, nor 
civic comfort in the substitu- 
tion of a starving alien for a 
starving citizen.” 


Surely, nothing is to be gained 
by a return to the attitude of 
centuries back—when strangers 
were known as “barbari’ and so 
we came to our word “barbaric” 
meaning uncouth, wild, uncivil- 
ized, when all it meant was 
“alien,” “stranger in a strange 
land.” Surely in America, of all 
nations, there should be the kind- 
liest good-will to those who are 
still aliens in our midst. Ours is 
a country, sown by wanderers, 
nurtured by the offspring of new- 
comers—helped to fruition by the 
scions of all the world’s peoples. 
Not the harsh hurt of discrimina- 
tion but rather the helping hand 
of mutual good-will and under- 
standing will aid all of us—alien 
and citizen striving together—to 
pass thru the Valley of the 
Shadow to the coming of a 
brighter day. 


LINES FROM “FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” 


(Translated by Arthur Symons) 
By Gabriele D’Annunzio 


“O beautiful, and perchance 


A holy thing, being born in this most 


ancient 
Sarcophagus that was the sepulchre 


Perchance of some great martyr or of 


some 
Glorious virgin. 


The Redeemer treads 
Under his feet the lion and the snake; 
Mary saluted by Elizabeth; 


Our Lady and the Angel bids “All hail!” 

The stags are drinking at the running 
brook. 

And now the blood of martyrdom re- 
flowers 

In purple and in fire. Behold, behold, 

Sister, the ardent flame! 

Behold the roses that are full of fire! 


From “An Italian Anthology” by Florence Trail 
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An Economic Conference 
for the World 


ITH definite arrangements 

already under way, the pro- 

posed World Economic Con- 
ference this summer is expected to 
prove a momentous occasion. As 
a bold first step in solving inter- 
national problems, it may well re- 
semble another Gabriel tooting the 
horn of plenty as a warning to the 
world that our judgment day of 
this economic crisis is at hand. 
Fully realizing the importance of 
a thorough consideration of major 
problems, experts, from all parts of 
the world have convened at Geneva 
to prepare a program for discus- 
sion. This virtually precludes the 
possibility of those rambling qual- 
ities which have characterized sim- 
ilar meetings in the past. It is a 
most noteworthy indication that 
perhaps the nations have realized at 
last that it} is about time something, 
internationally, was started. 

In drawing up their report, the 
delegates agreed upon certain prin- 
ciples which they consider neces- 
sary to world recovery. These can 
be said to constitute the world’s 
chief troubles: 


1. Monetary and credit policy 

2. Prices 

3. Resumption of the movement 
of capital 

4. Restrictions on international 
trade 


5. Tariff and treaty policy 
6. Organization of production 
and trade. 


The main object of their long 
and complicated report, boiled down 
to simple terms, centers on a rise 
in the level of world prices and a 
maintenance of that level. That is 
what the experts desire, as does 
practically everyone. To that end 
they advocate a readjustment of in- 
ternational debts and tariffs, the 
abolition of exchange restrictions, 
the stabilization of currencies on 
the gold standard, a policy of cheap 
money and credit expansion in 


By John A. Donato 





Plans for a World Economic 
Conference to take place this sum- 
mer or early autumn were proceed- 
ing apace in the various world 
capitals when suddenly the whole 
matter was relegated to a minor 
position by the sensational bank- 
ing “holiday” in the United States 
that took place just before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s inauguration. The 
following article, written in late 
February, therefore does not deal 
with the new problems posed by 
the suspension of gold payments in 
the United States, and this should 
be borne in mind. As Walter 
Lippmann said in his “Today and 
Tomorrow” column on March 7th: 
“That this creates a new situation 
in the world is clear.... +The 
bases of our forthcoming negotia- 
tions with Great Britain have been 
radically changed and the whole 
policy directed to the World Econ- 
omic Conference has to be recon- 
sidered.” Most of the problems 
discussed in Mr. Donato’s article 
are still, however, problems to be 
faced. 





countries possessing ample gold, 
and the balancing of public bud- 
gets. In these the governments 
stand on a common platform, at 
least theoretically. What policies 
they may pursue when negotiations 
actually begin is another matter; 
but in aims and general methods 
they seem to be of one mind, and 
that would seem to be a fine be- 
ginning. 

At first it appear that the issues 
are much too varied and complex; 
that the program is too extensive 
to hope for successful achievement 
in one international conference. But 
the experts have come to the con- 
clusion that “it is not quite possible 
to make progress by piecemeal 
methods.” These several principles 
of world-wide importance are so in- 
terrelated and dependent upon each 
other that it would be impossible 
to discuss them separately. Prices 
are affected by currencies, cur- 
rencies by debts and tariffs, debts 
and tariffs by currencies and prices. 
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Some have been moved to comment 
on the hopelessness of the outlook. 
The circle seems to be without a 
beginning where it is possible to 
take hold. So much must be done, 
they fear, that nothing can be done. 


WALTER LIPPMANN, bril- 

liant editor and commentator, 
takes objection to this view in that 
“it fails to take account of one of 
the great realities of economic be- 
havior, namely the capacity of men 
to discount the future when they 
have hope.” In Mr. Lippmann’s 
opinion, it is upon this hope that sta- 
tesmen must rely to stimulate confi- 
dence and lift the price level through 
the speculation of the markets. He 
says: “This looks like lifting the 
world by its own bootstraps, and in 
a sense it is just that.’ The boot- 
straps are man’s inveterate willing- 
ness to gamble on his hopes, and 


- the governments will do well to of- 


fer the hopes that will provoke the 
gamble.” 

Though as yet individual coun- 
tries have made only preliminary 
plans, it would appear that they 
have been busy offering the “hopes 
that will provoke the gamble.” The 
United States desires a concentrated 
drive to lower international trade 
barriers that world commerce may 
be revived. Great Britain looks for 
a new world economic structure on 
the basis of her debt negotiations 
with the United States. France 
hopes for currency  stabilizations 
and the return of Britain to the 
gold standard. Germany desires 
solution of the world economic and 
financial problems through interna- 
tional cooperation. Italy advocates 
a new “economic league of na- 
tions” and Russia hopes for a pact 
of economic non-aggression. With 
these national programs as closely 
allied in aim and principle as they 
are, much may be accomplished, 
granted, of course, that “each na- 
tion goes prepared to discuss facts 















































AN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE FOR THE WORLD 
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hopes of the debtor na- 
to some agreement af- 
status as such. No- 
ds out in the long decline 
9 the present crisis as 
- the root of the trouble 
ese self-same reparations 
sar-debt obligations. Profes- 
tay Cassel, the noted Swed- 
omist, traces the downfall 
=f monetary machinery to the 
f the agreed gold-econom- 
ies of the nati ons, 
the insistent demands of 
“reditor nations for gold as the 
um of payment. As the ma- 
=ry for payments of debts could 
oe adjusted so as to make war- 
payments possipe, “these 
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y an import of gold into the 
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“=” France and the United 
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HIS system did much to disrupt 

the stability of world trade and 
production. The result was “a se- 
vere pressure upon commodity 
prices in the gold losing countries, 
mecreased competition in “the world’s 
markets, and in consequence a 
world-wide price fall of unparal- 
leled dimensions.” It is easily un- 


derstood, then, how the one mal- 





ijustment in the general scheme 
effects all other features. For this 
reason—this very interdependence— 
their comprehensive study is an im- 
perative necessity at the forthcom- 
ing conference. 

The revival of confidence de- 
pends largely on certain definite 
steps to improve these conditions. 
In the opinion of many observers, 
the cancellation of war debts is the 
first of these moves. Next, there 
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—From the Washington “Daily News” 


His Cross of Gold 


should be an agreement on a sys- 
tematic gold-economizing policy. A 
third important need is the resto- 
ration of a reasonable freedom of 
trade and of international capital 
movements. The work of restora- 
tion has to begin at these three dif- 
ferent points simultaneously. In 
addition, as a means of generating 
a glow of confidence, a thorough 
understanding on all topics between 
the American, British and French 
governments is indicated, so that 
the world may feel assured that 
the three greatest powers in the 
economic system are working to- 
gether. In an atmosphere of this 
kind, to revert to Walter Lippmann, 
“Prices would almost certainly rise 
at least temporarily and the oppor- 
tunity would then be presented to 
proceed with the more complicated 
measures that are essential to per- 
manent recovery.” 

The road to recovery must lead 
inevitably in the direction of a more 
equitable balance between debts and 
trade concessions. Herbert Hoover, 
in his last public address before 
leaving office, stressed the impor- 
tance not only of a debt settlement 
but of linking that settlement with 
other issues that now retard world 
recovery. He said: 

“These debts are but a segment 
of the problem... We _ should 
have assurances of cooperation that 
will positively result in monetary 
stability and the restoration of 
world prosperity.” 

Questioned concerning the re- 


turn of Great Britain to the gold 
standard, Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald was convinced “that 
there are a number of economic as 
well as financial conditions which 
must be fulfilled before restoration 
of the international gold standard 
can be made a practical possibility.” 
He considered the debt parleys 
with President-elect Roosévelt of 
great importance to the world-at- 
large, indicating that the two gov- 
ernments would discuss at length 
the main economic troubles as a 
preliminary adjunct to the world 
conference. 


S advantageous as debt revision 
may seem to most, a defiant at- 
titude has nevertheless been main- 
tained by business men in Amer- 
ica who, firmly convinced that for- 
eign loans are a major cause of the 


depression, feel incensed at any 
suggestion of revision. Appearing 
before the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee in its “economic laboratory,” 
Bernard M. Baruch, eminent finan- 
cier, voiced the general disapprove- 
ment in citing America’s stupidity 
in sending billions as the provoking 
gesture toward depression. Review- 
ing the proposals for debt revision, 
he stated: 

“Every debt we baremeat to other 
nations lifts a burden from their 
distressed business and adds it to 
our more distressed business, thus 
doubling our handicap.” 


(Continued on Page 257) 




















Goldoni as Consul 


at "V eimce 


A Little Known Aspect of the Italian Playwright’s Career 


ORMALLY, GOLDONTI is 

thought of as that famous 

Italian playwright of the 
eighteenth century. Very few 
turn their thoughts in the direc- 
tion of that particular section of 
Goldoni’s life during which he 
was a Consul for the government 
of Genoa at Venice; that is, the 
years between 1741 and 1744. Gol- 
doni’s Consulship was a very short 
one, but it was full of incidents 
that were not always to the taste 
of the playwright. 

The Consulship at Venice was 
not the first taste Goldoni had of 
that sort of work. In fact, years 
earlier (in 1733 to be exact) he 
had served Bartolini, the Vene- 
tian Resident Minister at Milan, 
in some sort of diplomatic way. 
It should be immediately said 
that the word “diplomatic” is not 
exactly the term to be applied, 
since Goldoni did not do work 
which could be called such: but, 
he did work with an ambassador, 
and the nature of his tasks cer- 
tainly gave him some of the ex- 
perience he found valuable when 
he obtained the Consulship in 1741. 

In 1733 Goldoni brought his 
tragedy, the “Amalasunta,’” to 
Milan, where he expected fame 
and financial success. His dreams 
were broken, however, by the 
criticism of the play. Caffariel- 
lo, the famous soprano of the day, 
thorght the title was too long and 
unmusical; while another was of 
the opinion that there were too 
many characters in the play. All 
in all, Goldoni became so discour- 
aged that he threw the play into 
the fire. Still crest-fallen, he 
went to the Venetian Resident 
Minister and told him the whole 
story. The Minister enjoyed the 
episode so much that he offered 
Goldoni the post of private sec- 
retary. This post, however, was 
really only that of confidential 
attendant. The nearest we can 
get to a knowledge of what Gol- 


By Michae D, Randazzo 


doni’s duties were is by reading 
a bit of his “Memoires” :—‘We 
got every day some ten or twelve 
letters and sometimes’ even 


twenty... .It was my duty to 


Carlo Goldoni 


—From a woodcut by Piazzetta 


read them, to make extracts, and 
out of them to compose an official 
dispatch, grounded on the intel- 
ligence that seemed most reli- 
ables. 


OLDONI, however, was not 

interested in his work; nor 
‘was he interested in the succes- 
sion of wars that shook Europe 
in the first part of the eighteenth 
century. His accounts of events, 
sieges, etc., are unreliable in many 
instances. At most he was just 
a spectator with no heart in what 
was going on before him. What 
finally made him leave his post 
was a scrap he got into as a re- 
sult of a spree. He narrates in 
his “Memoires” how he got mixed 
up with a young woman—an ad- 
venturess—and how he went out 
to supper with her and other 
companions after having copied 
an important secret diplomatic 
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document. This document he had 
locked up in his desk, according 
to his account, before going out 
for the evening. The rest is bet- 
ter told by himself :— 

“On coming home, I met one 
of the Resident’s servants. They 
had been asking for me every- 
where. The Resident had been 
up since five in the morning, hav- 
ing sent for me. He had been 
told that I had been out all night. 
He was very angry. I ran to my 
room, took both the folios, and 
brought them to the Minister. He 
received me ungraciously. He 
even suspected me of having 
shown the King of Sardinia’s 
Manifesto to the Provveditore 
Straordinario of the Venetian Re- 
public. This charge offended me, 
and grieved me. I lost my tem- 
per—a most unusual weakness in 
me. The Minister threatened to 
have me arrested. I hurried out 
of the place and went straight to 
seek asylum with the Bishop of 
the city. The Bishop took my 
part, and offered to make my 
peace with the Resident. I 
thanked him, but I had made up 
my mind. I only wanted to be 
justified and to depart.” Thus 
ended Goldoni’s first diplomatic 
career at Milan. 

In 1736 Goldoni moved into 
Genoa where he was fortunate 
enough to meet the woman who 
was to be his constant and loving 
companion for the rest of his life; 
that is, Maria Nicoletta Connio, 
the daughter of Agostino Connio, 
a Genoese attorney. At the end 
of a month’s courtship he married 
the girl and soon after he left with 
his wife for Venice. On October 
9, 1736, Goldoni arrived in Venice, 
landing “at Santa Mater Domini, 
at a house over the bridge of the 
same name which my mother had 
fitted up for us and where she and 
my aunt were already expecting 
us. Our welcome was hearty; the 
affection and peace, the perfect 


























GOLDONI AS CONSUL AT VENICE 
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that Goldoni’s 
m-law was somewhat in- 
| in obtaining the post 
i for him; but, of this we 
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fter the Giunta di Ma- 
of (Genoa had ratified his ap- 
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many great way. He en- 
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soidoni tried in every possible 
to put himself abreast of the 
=ws he was supposed to send to 
“iS government every week. He 
w2s unfortunate enough to step 
> office at a time of great ten- 
son. politically speaking: at this 
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tme Europe was 

' the reverberation caused by the 
“austrian Succession disputes. We 
‘can from a reading of a recently 
ished collection of Goldoni’s 
“=p.omatic dispatches that insofar 
25 giving a true account of the 
political questions were con- 
“erned, Goldoni in most cases 
satisfactory reports. (Cor- 
rispondenza diplomatica di Gol- 
toni—By Raffaele di Tucci, Tre- 
ves Ed. Milano, 1932.) Often, 
however, he missed the true im- 
Pert of the moves by one or the 
the European nations 
which were more or less constantly 
at each other’s throats. To go into 
the details of this period would 
mean the writing of a thick vol- 
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ume of history; therefore, no at- 
tempt will be made here to write 
this history. What the writer 
wishes to stress here is the work 
which Goldoni thought to be part 
of the duty of his office, 


THERE are several incidents 

in Goldoni’s diplomatic career 
in Venice which immediately at- 
tract the attention because of 
their peculiar nature insofar as 
they shed light upon the psychol- 
ogy of the man, and his desire to 
be of utmost helpfulness to his 
government. In fact, it should 
be stated that these incidents de- 
monstrate the great zeal of this 
kindly man who wished to per- 
form his duties in true diplomatic 
fashion. Whatever may be said 
of Goldoni as a Consul, he cer- 
tainly did unravel several affairs 
of importance that brought out 
the skill and courage he pos- 
sessed. This is especially so since 
when he first took office he did 
not know the exact nature of his 
duties; nor did he know for a 
long time. Goldoni inquires of 
the Genoese government as to 
what duties his office entails in a 
dispatch dated the 25th of Febru- 
ary 1741; “I hope you will deign 
to prescribe whether I should 
limit myself only to the authority 
of the Consulship which is that 
of protecting. the few ships that 
come here from your port... 
or if I should extend my activities 
over to other matters....’’ From 
time to time this inquiry is made 
by Goldoni in order that he might 
not be displeasing to his govern- 
ment. Nothing is really specified 
to him, however, and so he sends 
his weekly report always with 
the expressed hope that his gov- 
ernment be not displeased with 
his work. 


One of the first opportunities 
Goldoni found to help his govern- 
ment was the affair of Caffarelli. 
Venice was losing much of its 
merchant marine business, and in 
order to reéstablish this business 
the dearth of which Venetian 
merchants felt very much, Ven- 
ice decided to work out a plan 
whereby the Venetians would get 
the better of the trade market. 
This meant that foreign merch- 
ants in the Venetian port would 
be left out in the cold insofar as 
getting a chance at loading and 
unloading their merchandise was 
concerned. The system worked 
thus: If a merchant desired to 
load his boats at the Venetian 
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port, all he had to do was to give 
notice of the fact to the Venetian 
government which would give a 
permit to him to go ahead. If 
the merchant was other than 
Venetian the chances were he 
would not get the permit because 
the port facilities were already 
taken up by Venetians whether 
these were ready to ship or not. 
In other words, it was most dif- 
ficult for anyone but a Venetian 
to obtain port facilities at Venice. 
Leonardo Caffarelli, a Genoese 
merchant, was one of the foreign 
merchants who tried unsuccess- 
fully to get his boats loaded, but 
due to the fact that two Venetians 
had already gotten the permis- 
sion, he could not do so. Goldoni 
at once went to the Venetian gov- 
ernment to plead Caffarelli’s case. 
He pleaded his case so well that 
at length the government gave 
Caffarelli all the facilities he 
wanted. Goldoni was also instru- 
mental in getting the Venetian 
government to reduce the drastic 
extremities of the law. A dis- 
patch dated the 5th of August 
1741, testifies to the freedom of 
business accorded to Caffarelli: 
“The other day Leonard Caffarelli 
reached this port with a shipful of 
marbles.... and he was given full 
freedom to act.” Again, in a dis- 
patch of the 22nd of September 
1741 we read: “Leonardo Cafta- 
relli left several days ago with the 
best load that has ever gone out 
of this port, enjoying thus the 
fruit of my labors, always em- 
ployed to the end of helping the 
citizens of your government.” 
Thus Goldoni was not only valu- 
able to his government as a 
sender of political dispatches, but 
also as a legal protector of Genoese 
citizens. 


NOTHER time the Venetian 

government, through its de- 
partment of sanitation, had 
decreed that there should be a 
quarantine of six days on Genoese 
ships. In a dispatch of June 3, 
1741, Goldoni says: “.... at times 
the government of this (Vene- 
tian) Republic employs its de- 
partment of sanitation in order 
to cover up political ends.” Gol- 
doni is always careful to word his 
insinuations in such a way as 
not to antagonize the Venetian 
government. He was able, in the 
end, to prevent any arbitrary ac- 
tion on the part of the Venetian 
government, although he gave the 
credit for the harmony of action 
between the two governments to 
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the Genoese sagacity in bringing 
about better relationship. 


From a dispatch dated the 
22nd of April 1741 we gather the 
interest with which Goldoni threw 
himself upon the task of saving 
another Genoese subject, this 
time a young girl, from the evil 
hands of her father. It seems 
that a certain individual by the 
name of Francesco Perello had 
taken money and a daughter from 
the possession of his wife, and 
led the daughter into evil ways. 
The wife had gone to Goldoni 
for help and he gladly volun- 
teered his services. Goldoni vows 
to have the man arrested at all 
costs: “I will have him (Perello) 
arrested in order to save the 
honor of a tender daughter, cit- 
izen of your government...” In 
another dispatch of April 29th, 


1741 we find Goldoni exultant in. 


the happiness that the young girl 
had been saved: “I have finally, 
thanks to God, succeeded in get- 
ting back the poor girl from the 
hands of that evil Francesco Pe- 
rello ... She is now in my cus- 
tody, and she shall stay here un- 
til the opportunity presents it- 
self-to send her back...” It is 
easy to understand Goldoni’s at- 
titude in this matter: he was a 
good, quiet, home-loving man. It 
is no wonder, then, that this epi- 
sode filled him with horror and 
disgust, and urged him to take 
immediate measures regardless 
of cost. Even the Genoese gov- 
ernment was glad of Goldoni’s 
action in the matter, going so far 
(rare occurrence!) as to  reim- 
burse him for all his expenses. 


Goldoni’s help resulted also in 
great benefit to another unhappy 
individual who had been caught 
in the toils not of his own mak- 
ing. A certain Genoese young 
man, Angelo Uccello, had been 
decoyed aboard a ship, the “Me- 
diterranean,” by an English cap- 
tain, John Dorfin, who had prom- 
ised to take him to Naples. In- 
stead, he was brought to Venice 
against his wishes. His request 
to be let off the ship was refused. 
Goldoni tried to get another En- 
glishman help him get the young 
man off the boat, but the En- 
glishman would have nothing to 
do with the affair. This forced 
Goldoni to go to the Tribunals 
of Venice for aid. With their 
help Goldoni was finally able to 
win his point. The facts of the 
case were sent by Goldoni to his 
government in the dispatch of 
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June 3, 1741. 
did not fail to praise him for his 
zeal in a matter dealing with the 
protection of a citizen of their 
land. 


OLDONI was not, however, 

to leave his post without some 
trouble which almost succeeded 
in denigrating the honesty and 
integrity of his character. ‘This 
was caused by the arrest, at the 
behest of Goldoni, of a certain 
Domenico Bologna, a former sec- 
retary of the Genoese embassy at 
the court of Vienna. In a dis- 
patch of November 4, 1741 we 
glean the first signs of the af- 
fair: “It has come to my ears 
that a certain Domenico Bologna 
who has served your Republic 
in the capacity of secretary in 
Vienna is in this city (Venice). 
I have caused to move against 
him...” Goldoni’s next dis- 
patch (Nov. 11, 1741) to the 
Genoese government sheds more 
light on the subject. It seems 
that the said Bologna had been 
represented to Goldoni as an ir- 
responsible, incompetent, rascally 
sort of person. It should here be 
said that Goldoni had caused 
Bologna’s arrest before getting 
an answer from his government 
informing him that Bologna had 
already been divested of his res- 
ponsibilities and post. Accord- 
ing to Goldoni’s dispatch of the 
11th of November, Bologna had 
taken 54,000 fiorini from.a cer- 
tain Domenico Sauli in Vienna, 
which he had never returned. 


Of course, Goldoni remarks 
that Bologna’s arrest is extraor- 
dinary since neither the culprit 
had been nor the crime taken 
place in Venice. Goldoni informs 
the Genoese Senate that Bolo- 
gna’s goods have been seized. 
The Senate meanwhile had asked 
Goldoni to proceed against the 
man and try to get 500 ducats 
he owed the Genoese govern- 
ment. In the dispatch of the 
18th of November Goldoni in- 
forms his government that Bo- 
logna is still in jail, and he says 
that after Sauli’s affairs have 
been settled Bologna must be set 
free. Speaking about Bologna’s 
debt to the Genoese government, 
Goldoni states that another cam- 
plainant, Cristoforo Spinola, who 
has a suit against Bologna for 
120,000 fiorini, has made it im- 
possible to get the whole amount 
owing to the Genoese govern- 
ment. In a dispatch dated the 












































His government 


25th of November, 1741, we learn 
that Bologna has been released 
from prison. Goldoni still hopes 
to obtain the 500 ducats, how- 
ever, as he states in a dispatch 
of December 23, 1741. But Gol- 
doni only succeeded in spending 
money in the case, money which 
he hoped his government would 
pay him back some time (Dis- 
patch of April 14, 1742). 


The matter did not end here, 
however, for Bologna was not 
the man to keep quiet about the 
affair. Goldoni tells us in his dis- 
patch of December 2, 1741, how 
Bologna insisted that he (Goldo- 
ni) give him, by way of a suit, 
money wherewith to live. Not 
only this, but Bologna sent an 
account of himself and the affair 
to the Genoese government in 
which he paints the whole mat- 
ter as an attempt to denigrate’ 
his character, saying further that 
he was the victim of calumny. 
He reacted by degrading and 
blackening Goldoni’s character. 
What gave a semblance of justi- 
fication to Bologna’s counter- 
calumny was a twist of fate, so 
to speak. Among the sequestered 
goods of Bologna, Goldoni found 
(according to his ‘“Memoires’’) 
two gold boxes ornamented with 
diamonds. In his dispatch of 
November 25, 1741, however, he 
speaks only of across of dia- 
monds which he gave to Spinola 
upon identification. 


HE boxes were given by Gol- 

doni to a man who, he thought, 
would buy them. The man pro- 
ceeded to pawn the boxes and 
then absconded. Goldoni had to 
borrow money in order to redeem 
the articles. Goldoni_ suffered 
much in the eyes of those who 
did not hike him and those who 
knew nothing of the true state 
of affairs. Just about this time 
another incident took place which 
further poisoned opinion about 
him. Some money passed through 
his hands, a portion of which was 
to be sent to Genoa, and the rest 
to go to a theatre proprietor in 
Venice. Goldoni performed his 
share of transaction, but there 
were some who made the trans- 
action look different on its face. 
They accused him of having kept 
part of the money—a thing which 
was utterly untrue. People are al- 
ways ready to believe things, how- 
ever, and in Goldoni’s case they 
were ready to stretch a point. In | 
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me is as heavy as our own.’ 
Summing up these stones of 
iment, Dr. Irving Fisher in- 
that our economic malady 
sts in “primarily too much debt 


amc too little money and credit— 


tse ‘debt disease’ and the ‘money 
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As a result purchasing 
ewer has shrunk to a surprisingly 
‘ow level and some of it has even 
Zone into hiding. 

The whole thing, from these sta- 
, would seem to be Amer- 
ica's own difficulty. But it is no 
ret that what is America’s dif- 
ty amounts to a source of an- 
y to the whole world. Make no 
ustake about it, America’s decision 
to sit in at the World Economic 
Conference is an occasion for un- 
confined satisfaction to every 
nation. 
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cement of Theodor’s presence in 
Venice, by a dispatch of Decem- 
ber 15, 1742. This news was of 
interest, naturally, to the Genoese 
government, which now realized 
that the Corsican rebellions were 
no longer merely internal distur- 
bances. Goldoni’s government 
could always rely upon him, how- 
ever, especially since he was al- 
ways ready to reiterate his desire 
to serve his government. In the 
particular dispatch of December 
15, 1742, Goldoni wrote that he 
would do anything to help his 
sovereign government. Here is 
how the Genoese government un- 
derstood him: “Having. read Gol- 
doni’s dispatch, etc. . . , it would 
be convenient to procure his 
death.” Imagine, however, the 
peace-loving Goldoni doing away 
with a man! Yet, he had put his 
foot into it, 


dispatch of Dec. 22, 1742, 

describes the trouble Goldoni 
had in searching for Theodor. 
Nothing availed, however: Theo- 
dor seemed to have Sl ealies 
completely (Dispatch of Jan. 5, 
1743). All this tired Goldoni so 
much and discouraged him to 
such an extent (he feared that 
the affair had greatly reduced 
good opinion about him) that he 
asked for a vacation and that 
Bardi, another candidate for the 
consulship, be put in his place 
(Dispatch of March 16, 1743). 


(Continued from page 253) 


However, irrespective of this 
continual bickering, the main dif- 
ficulty lies in getting started. We 
cannot afford to wait while the 
world makes ready for this con- 
ference. Much can be accomplished 
beforehand. It is no use postpon- 
ing one of the many measures ne- 
cessary to recovery until another 
has been accomplished. The begin- 
ning of the circle must be found. 
The conference must awake some- 
time in July to find on its doorstep 
some definite promises and evi- 
dences of cooperation. A spirit of 
negotiations bred of supreme con- 
fidence must accompany each na- 
tion. Whatever the private griev- 
ances, they must realize the inevi- 
table—a cancellation of war debts, 
a rise in general price levels, and 
a restoration of a certain freedom 
of trade. 

The only danger against which 
the nations must take guarded pre- 


Instead of the two months he 
had asked for, the Genoese gov- 
ernment gave him three, which 
was a polite way of telling him 
that they had had enough of him 
in office. So ended Goldoni’s 
troubles and Consulship. 


Goldoni was not cut out to be 
a diplomat. He was too easy- 
going, gentle, and good-natured. 
He could never put on the garb 
of duplicity without which a di- 
plomat cannot get along. Also, 
Goldoni’s heart was fundamental- 
ly dedicated to his art: the writ- 
ing of plays (although he did not 
compose any plays while in of- 
fice). Diplomacy and art were 
two worlds unfortunately too 
wide apart for Goldoni. Though 
his reports of European events 
were more or less accurate, what 
Goldoni basically lacked for his 
work was interest and aptitude. 
That he helped cannot be ques- 
tioned. The above necessarily 
brief account of some of his work, 
diplomatic and private, testifies 
to the helpfulness, kindliness and 
goodness of the man who was 
asked to act the part of a Consul 
for so short a term. In all, how- 
ever, Goldoni was highly disap- 
pointed in his office: the office he 
thought was going to make it 
possible to earn a handsome 
salary and bring much honor to 
his person, 
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cautions is the possibility that a 
speculative rise in prices will be 
mistaken for a permanent rise and 
that other substantial reforms will 
then be regarded as unnecessary. 
The crisis will not be cured by spe- 
culation alone. The principal gov- 
ernments should avoid a false start 


of this nature and should be ready 


to advance policies in agreement 
with many other parts of the pro- 
gram. They must abandon the atti- 
tude of waiting for further develop- 
ments in the situation. Once a rise 
is started, suggests Walter Lipp- 
mann, “props can rapidly be put 
under it to hold it.” A clearcut in- 
centive, accompanied by a common 
desire to work unhampered by sel- 
fish national motives, should go far 
toward the making of history in 
international settlements. At any 
rate, the world devoutly hopes so. 






































Italian Viewpoints on 
Calendar Reform 


INCE 1900 there has been 

throughout the world a lively 

and active movement for re- 
form of the calendar. In some 
quarters emphasis has been laid on 
the stabilization of Easter and the 
other movable religious feasts. In 
other quarters more importance has 
been attached to the complete re- 
form or simplification of Easter 
and the other movable religious 
feasts. In other quarters more im- 
portance has been attached to the 
complete reform or simplification 
of the calendar. 

The proposals for reform have 
been the subject of debate and 
consideration at numerous interna- 
tional meetings of various kinds, 
such as the Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 
the meetings of the International 
Astronomical Union, and the con- 
ferences of evangelical churches. 
Studies of calendar irregularities 
have also been made under a vari- 
ety of auspices. 

Particular importance is attached 
to calendar reform by business and 
economic organizations, especially 
in England and the United States. 
In both these countries an intensive 
propaganda has been carried on 
among all classes of the public 
through specially organized com- 
mittees and associations, which 
have prepared and circulated a 
great number of booklets, pam- 
phlets and circulars. Their meth- 
ods of demonstrating the necessity 
for calendar reform have embraced 
all those means of popular persua- 
sion which are so peculiarly the 
property of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples. In America a special review 
has been started, devoted exclusive- 
ly to the discussion of calendar 
problems, under the title The Jour- 
nal of Calendar Reform. There is 
also an international league in 
which Americans predominate but 
which seeks adherents throughout 
the world to advance this cause. 

The promotion of calendar re- 
form has increased considerably 
since the war, that is, almost iron- 
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ically, at the very time when the 
Gregorian calendar has been at, last 
accepted by the countries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church and_ by 
some of the Mohammedan nations. 

In this connection it will be noted 
that among the many calendar sys- 
tems used by various peoples at dif- 
ferent times, only three have re- 
mained in current civil use until 
recent times, namely the Julian, 
Gregorian and Mohammedan. The 
Gregorian reform of 1582, at- 
tributed to a Pope, was not in- 
tended to supplant the Catholic ec- 
clesiastical calendar, which did. not 
in fact coincide with the solar year. 
It only attempted to reconcile a 
few discrepancies, mainly seasonal 
and astronomical. It was immedi- 
ately accepted by the Catholic na- 
tions, and later adopted by certain 
Protestant countries—Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland (1701), England 
and America (1752), Sweden 
(1753). It was not accepted by 
the nations of the Greek Orthodox 
Church (Bulgaria, Greece, Rou- 
mania, Jugo-Slavia, Russia) until 
after the World War. Even more 
recently certain Mohammedan coun- 
tries, such as Turkey and Egypt, 
have given it their adherence, sup- 
planting for civil use the old Mos- 
lem calendar. 
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HE advantage of a single calen- 

dar for all nations is so évident 
that all objections to the Gregorian 
plan have been gradually overcome, 
and it is now in use throughout 
the greater part of the civilized 
world. Nevertheless, the Gregorian 
calendar is not perfect; it has cer- 
tain obvious inefficiencies. 

Outside of England and Amer- 
ica, however, the movement for 
calendar reform has not yet as- 
sumed the proportions which it has 
attained in those countries, except 
with certain special business and 
economic interests. As far as Italy 
is concerned, even those special in- 
terests have remained outside this 
movement. 

One of the early results of the 
movement, however, was that the 
League of Nations Commission on 
Communications and Transit de- 
cided nearly ten years ago to con- 
sider the problem, in the belief that 
the reform would be of assistance 
to economic and social life, partic- 
ularly in world transportation. In 
1923 the Commission formed a 
special committee to investigate and 
study calendar problems, and _ this 
action was communicated to gov- 
ernments and religious authorities 
with a request for their coopera- 
tion. Questionnaries were sent out 
to a large number of international 
organizations, and the responses 
were submitted and considered by 
the special committee. 

At the conclusion of three years’ 
work, this committee did not feel 
that it had sufficient grounds for 
any definite pronuouncements on 
calendar reform, mainly because the 
governments had not been able to 
obtain any considerable reaction 
from the public, beyond the opin. 
ions of certain technical, academic 
and economic experts and organiza- 
tions. It suggested, therefore, that 
in every country a-national com- 
mittee should be organized to can- 
vass public opinion and to report 
results from time to time. 

In 1927 the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce voted indepen- 
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ITALIAN VIEWPOINTS ON CALENDAR REFORM 


League of Nations or by the Cath- 
olic Church. Most governments 
replied that action by them was im- 
possible unless first accepted by 
the churches; otherwise they would 
run the risk that the people would 
ignore the civil date prescribed for 
Easter and continue to observe that 
fixed by the religious authorities. 
Thus the initial step taken by Great 
Britain seem to have been a bit 
hasty, and up to the present time 
it has not obtained the desired re- 
sult. It did, however, influence 
and guide the passage of the so- 
called “Easter Act” of the League 
of Nations at the conference in 
Geneva in October, 1931. 

In regard to general calendar re- 
form, the League Commission in 
1931 did not reach any complete 
conclusions. More than 160 pro- 
jects for revision of the present 
calendar were discussed and sifted. 
The advantages and disavantages of 
each of the principal projects were 
presented and considered. Finally 
the Commission rejected all but two 
proposals—the perpetual 13-month 
plan, and the perpetual 12-month 
equal quarter plan, known in Amer- 
ica as the World Calendar. These 
two plans were referred back to 
the governments for further study 
and consideration. 

Italy has, therefore, appointed a 
national committee on the subject 
and has sought the opinion of the 
principal academies of the kingdom, 
such as the Lincei Academy, the 
Royal Lombard Institute, the Royal 
Venetian Institute and the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Turin. 

The most significant of the re- 
ports received from these institu- 
tions were those of the Lincei Aca- 
demy and the Academy of Sciences, 
which definitely recommended the 
stabilization of Easter but reeched 
no conclusion as to the possibility 
or desirability of a perpetual ca- 
lendar. 


HE. Italian National Committee, 

which was ‘appointed by the gov- 
ernment, on. the nomination of the 
National Council for Research, 
contains representatives from busi- 
ness, manufacturing, agriculture, 
science, finance, transport, politics 
and religion. Its members are 
Luigi Baimonti, Director of the 
Legal Bureau of the General Fas- 
cist Confederation of Land Trans- 
port and Internal Navigation; Ma- 
rio Zamboni, National Fascist Con- 
federation of Maritime and Aerial 
Transport Enterprises; Dr. Adolfo 
Nesi, General Fascist Banking Con- 
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federation; Antonio Navarra, Na- 
tional Fascist Confederation of 
Merchants; Prof. Mgr. Antonio 
Pellizzola, ecclesiastical counsel of 
the Royal Embassy of Italy to the 
Vatican; Commander Mario Ba- 
renghi, National Director of Social 
Aid; Prof. Giuseppe Tassinari, 
Royal Superior Institute of Agri- 
culture at Bologna; Prof. Filippo 
Angeletti, Director of the Royal 
Astronomical Observatory at Pa- 
lermo; Prof. Giuseppe Armellini, 
Director of the Royal Astronomical 
Observatory of Campidoglio, Rome; 
Prof. Carlo Alfonso Nallino; Gian 
Battista Toffolo, Royal Vice-Con- 
sul, Secretary; Prof. Amedeo Gian- 
nini, Chairman. 

Conclusions of the Italian com- 
mittee, up to the present time, have 
been limited to three statements: 
first, that the time is not yet ripe 
for a calendar change; second, that 
the best proposal for reform, is one 
which will equalize the quarters by 
having three equal three-month 
periods of 91 days each and a final 
three-month quarter of 92 days: 
third, that when the question of a 
perpetual calendar is considered, 
the opinion of the Church should 
be invited as to the most convenient 
date for the extra day or days re- 
quired to fill out the year. In rela- 
tion to this latter point, it should 
be noted again that the Catholic 
Church does not show itself averse 
to taking up the question of Easter 
stabilization at an  Eumenical 
Council. 

The practical problems involved 
in calendar reform cannot be judged 
from a single angle or viewpoint. 
There are certain bankers, for in- 
stance, who would like a year ar- 
ranged with mechanical precision 
for the computation of due dates, 
payments and interest. There are 
certain railroad executives, who, 
looking at the calendar from the 
standpoint of their own business, 
would favor a calendar peculiarly 
adapted to the columns of a rail, 
road timetable, or permitting a 
greater simplification and regular- 
ity of their schedules. There are 
hotel keepers, too, who think of the 
calendar solely in terms of their 
business, and there are merchants 
handling articles of fashion who 
would like a perpetually regulated 
year solely because it would make 
their affairs simpler and perhaps 
more profitable. 

These arguments must be dis- 
missed as matters of special plead- 
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A Vision Fulfilled 


Studying at the University of Perugia 


HE great Polish novelist, Henry 
Sienkiewicz, once said, “Every 
civilized man possesses two 

fatherlands, his own and Italy.” It 
is the very profound truth revealed 
in these words which accounts, I 
believe, for the phenomenal success 
and far-reaching influence of the 
Royal Italian University for For- 
eigners at Perugia. On the desk 
of the secretary lies a  Visitor’s 
Book in which are recorded not 
only the tributes of illustrious visi- 
tors, native and foreign, but also 
the sentiments expressed at parting 
by the students themselves. During 
the seven years of its exisience, 
these students have come to the 
University from every continent 
and almost every nation on earth. 
Without Sienkiewicz’s illuminating 
phrase, it would be astonishing to 
find how often the word used to 
express the feeling of these for- 
eigners for the place they are leav- 
ing is nostalgia. And nostalgia cer- 
tainly connotes fatherland and 
home! An Austrian writes, “TI 
shall always think with nostalgia of 
Italy,’—a Dane, “In leaving Peru- 
gia, I feel as I did in leaving my 
own country,’—a German, “To- 
day, upon the eve of parting, there 
arises in me a profound sadness 
and nostalgia,’—a Belgian, “In 
Brussels, I shall feel aften again 
the nostalgia for this beautiful and 
enchanting Umbria.” Nearly all 
express a sadness in leaving tem- 
pered only by the hope of return. 
“Perugia, non addio, ma arrive- 
derci!” 

That students from every quarter 
of the globe should hail in unison 
the ancient mother,—‘Salve anti- 
qua, quam _ exquisivi, mater!” 
should acknowledge so unreserved- 
ly the strength of the tie binding 
them to her, is, I think, a cause for 
pride and deep satisfaction among 
those who love Italy, and likewise 











By Lucille Arnold Harrington 








The writer of the article was first 
attracted to the University at Pe- 
rugia in 1932 as a means of continu- 
ing her studies in Dante, and was 
so impressed by the excellence of 
the opportunities afforded for the 
study of all phases of Italian cul- 
ture that she is returning in 1933. 
She is engaged in teaching and 
lecturing in Boston. 








a cause for paying tribute to the 
ideals and organization of the Un- 
iversity that has been the source of 
such recognition and love. And to 
Americans with their passion for 
enormous, measurable, and, above 
all, rapid achievement, the Univer- 
sity for Foreigners at Perugia pre- 
sents a phenomenon profitable to 
examine. 

Largely, one gathers, through 
the invincible faith, and devotion of 
the Rector, Gr. Uff. Astorre Lu- 
patelli, this magnificent enterprise 
was inaugurated seven years ago. 
It was a stroke of genius that made 
the seat of the University that 
beautiful “Empress of the Hill 
Towns,” Perugia. It is in itself 
a storehouse of treasures, reminis- 
cent of its sovereignty in ancient 
Etruria, in the days of Rome’s 
glory and dominion, and in the no 
less splendid eras of Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Italy. Here St. 
Francis of Assisi was imprisoned as 
a young lad; here San Bernardino 
preached; here Perugino taught 
Raphael to outstrip the master. And 
from a hundred points of vantage 
in the town, the lovely panorama 
of, the Umbrian hills and plains lies 
before one’s enchanted vision. 


N such ideal surroundings, then, 

was established a University, the 
purpose of which was to diffuse 
throughout the world a knowledge 
of the language, thought, and cul- 
ture of Italy. This was to be 
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achieved by attracting to the Uni- 
versity students from all nations. 
They were to receive instruction in 
literature, art, history, geography, 
political theory, music,—in fact in 
every phase of Italian civilization. 
This learning was to be imparted by 
a group of acknowledged authorities 
and leaders in the various fields, 
—for literature, men of letters and 
renowned critics; for art, museum 
directors; for politics, leading sta- 
tesmen. Academicians, Ministers 
of State, Senators, savants from 
other countries, as well as illustri- 
ous professors from Italian Univer- 
sities were to become members of 
a faculty that would accomplish the 
great task of impressing a consci- 
ousness of the glorious past and the 
“dynamic present” of Italy upon 
the eager and responsive minds of 
foreign students. 

The completeness with which the 
dream has been fulfilled, the ideal 
realized, must have exceeded the 
most daring hopes of its founders. 
The enrollment has steadily increas- 
ed from two hundred and five in 
1926 to five hundred and thirty-two 
in 1932,—and this in spite of a 
world-wide economic crisis. Fifty- 
two countries have sent students to 
Perugia. The United States and 
all the nations of Europe are well 
represented but so, too, are such 
widely diverse regions as China, 
Armenia, South Africa, Brazil, 
Egypt, Liberia, Australia, and Mex- 
ico! And after two or three 
months, these students have return- 
ed to their own lands as apostles 
of Italian culture. Many, indeed, 
came with the purpose of making 
the summer months profitable by 
using them to qualify as teachers of 
Italian in foreign countries. Of 
these candidates for a _teacher’s 
diploma, the Board of Examiners 
in 1932 wrote, “They revealed an 
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The Co-Founder of Detroit: 
_ Alfonso Tontt 


HAT the co-founder of De- 
Hoik was an Italian is a tact 
that is not generally known. 


Yet it was with the effective 
oo6peration of Alfonso Tonti, 
brother of the famous Enrico 


Tonti, the man of the iron hand, 


toine de la Mothe Cadillac, laid 
the ioundation of the present me- 
tropolis of Detroit. To the elder 
onti, Enrico, history has been 
omewhat kind and every Amer- 
n school child has heard the 
y of the famous bronze hand 
and oi its intrepid owner who to 
the end remained loyal to his be- 
crayed chief after his own coun- 
‘rymen had turned on him. But 
the younger Tonti, Alfonso, his- 
torians have somehow overlooked. 


=e 










»o textbook mentions his name, 
=o monument has been erected to 
his memory, and even in the city 
he helped to found he is unknown 
and ignored by all. It still re- 
mains for his co-nationals and for 
ali lovers of fair and unbiased 
history to give to this Italian the 
honor due him, 

Alfonso Tonti was born in 
1659, the son of Lorenzo and An- 
gelina de Liette) Tonti. His fa- 
ther was the inventor of Tontine 
surance. Nothing is known of 
early life except that he was 
tined for a commercial career. 
With this in mind he emigrated 

America in 1648 and we find 
him in Montreal, then the center 
> the fur trade, where it is prob- 
able he went in order to become 
associated with his brother, En- 
rico, who was then head of the 
vast Illinois territory. However, 
sensing greater opportunities, he 
became attached to Cadillac and 
in the spring of 1701 plans were 
‘aid tor the founding of a fort and 
‘own on the strategic Detroit 
KIVEeT. 





















ENRICO TONTI had already 
been on the site in 1679 with 
Sve soldiers and had reported on 


‘By €doardo.-Marolla 








The following article is another 
in Atlantica’s series on early Ital- 
ian explorers in this country. Mr. 
Marolla’s name is familiar to our 
readers, for he has contributed ar- 
ticles of a similar n> re in the 
past. A resident of Iron-Belt, Wis- 
consin, he spent a year in Notre 
Dame University’s school of jour- 
nalism, and since then he has been 
writing on Italo-American topics. 
Mr. Marolla conducts a column, 
“Ttalo-Americana,” in a Detroit 
Italian weekly. 








the advantages of the place. Cad- 


illac became interested and de- 
termined to build a city there. 
Thus the idea of building a town 
on the present site of Detroit was 
conceived in an Italian mind. But 
the Chevalier de Collieres, gov- 
ernor of New France, gave it little 
notice and Cadillac travelled to 
France where he obtained the per- 
sonal approval of Louis XIV. 
While in France, he showed his 
confidence in Tonti by appointing 
him commander of his post at 
Mackinaw, then the main trading 
center of the region. Upon his 
return to America, Cadillac en- 
rolled one hundred Frenchmen, 
fifty soldiers and fifty civilians, 
together with a number of Ind- 
ians. Tonti, then a captain, was 
made second in command of the 
entire expedition and was given 
complete charge of the military 
mission. This position gave him 
authority to treat with the Ind- 
ians of the territory and his juris- 
diction in some instances ex- 
ceeded that of Cadillac. The site 
of Detroit was reached late in the 
afternoon of July 23, 1701, and 
the standard of Catholic France 
planted on top of a bluff. Pos- 
session of the Country was taken 
in the name of Louis XIV. 

Land was cleared, a stockade 
built, and Ste. Anne’s Church, 
the first bulding in Detroit, was 
erected within a short period of 
time. Father de L’Halle was the 
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first pastor. The fur trade was 
encouraged and tilling of the land 
begun. In a letter to Count 
Pontchartrain, Cadillac writes: 
“After the fort was built, and the 
dwellings, I had the land cleared 
there and some French wheat 
sown on the 7th of October, not 
having had time to prepare it 
well. This wheat, although sown 
hastily, came up very fine and was 
cut on the 3lst of July. I also 
had some sown in the spring, as 
is done in Canada; it came up 
well enough, but not like that of 
the autumn. The land having 
thus shown its quality, and taught 
me that the French tillage must 
be followed, I left order with M. 
de Tonty (Tonti) to take care to 
begin the sowing about the 20th 
of September and I left him 
twenty arpents of land prepared. 
I have no doubt he has increased 
it somewhat since my departure. 
I also had twelve arpents or more 
sown this spring, in the month of 
May, with Indian corn which 
came up eight feet high; it will 
have been harvested about the 
20th of August and I hope there 
will be a good deal of it. All the 
soldiers have their own dwel- 
lings.” S 


OR some reason Cadillac had 

incurred the enmity of the 
governor of New France and in 
1704 was called to Montreal and 
arrested. Tonti was appointed his 
successor and thus became the 
second governor of Detroit, only 
about three years after its actual 
beginning. As governor he was, 
of course, in complete command. 
This position he held for only a 
year but in this short time com- 
pletely rebuilt Fort Pontchar- 
train which had been destroyed 
by the Indians in 1703 and made 
it one of the strongest in the 
country. But it appears that 
Tonti began selling powder to 
the Indians and was also accused 

(Continued ‘on Page 264) 





























Concerning Lord Byron 


young man immersed in litera- 

ture—of an old lady who had 
been one of the last passions of 
Lord Byron. At least, that is what 
they said. 

(Parenthetically let me say this: 
that what I am about to relate takes 
place in Genoa in the year of grace 
1923, and that the heroine of this 
adventure—who was not called 
Gamba and who was Genoese and 
not Ravennian—must have been 
fourteen years old to have been 
born April 19, 1809.) 

She was a fascinating old lady: 
tall, dressed in black silk with a 
lace turban of a dull pallor, abun- 
dant white hair like the reflection 
of pearls, with an even set of 
teeth, and exhaling a faint odor of 
sandalwood. She was always smil- 
ing and always cheerful. 

I remember her as she sat in a 
voltaire, framed by the window 
that faced on the sea, and it was 
the same sea that caressed the slope 
of Albaro hill, at that time still 
dotted with villas and with mys- 
terious little pathways bounded by 
red brick fences, the same sea that 
had been contemplated by Byron, 
Dickens and Pisacane, the beach of 
romantic duels and tragic trysts, the 
sea and the shore as depicted in 
old prints, a profusion of evening 
redness with threatening clouds, to- 
gether with the good villagers who 
would doff their berets on meeting 
the padroni. 

The old lady smiled at the young 
man and showed herself to be not 
at all hesitant when an indiscreet 
question rose to my lips: 

“Ts it true that you knew...? 

“True. Does it interest you?” 

I knew by heart “The Corsair’ 
and “The Bride of Abydos’ and 
“Lara” and “Sardanapalus.” I re- 
plied impetuously: 

“Very much! Very much!’ 

And then, more indiscreet: 

© iseitstrie thats. . 

Again she finished the sentence 
ror me, smiling: 


| MADE the acquaintance—as a 


” 


> 


A SHORT STORY 


By -Alessandro Varaldo 








Alessandro Varaldo has to his 
credit some thirty volumes of no- 
vels and. short stories, and his 
dramatic works are also many and 
varied. In his books one will not 
find complicated situations nor are 
profound problems discussed, but 
there are always interesting char- 
acters and pleasing passages. ; 

A characteristic of many of Va- 
raldo’s books is the narration of a 
historical subject, by which the 
author succeeds in reconstructing, 
without too much meticulousness, 
certain periods in the past. 

Of late Varaldo has devoted him- 
self largely to the detective story, 
achieving undoubted success with 
three volumes, one of which “Tl 
Sette Bello” is said to be one of 
the best works of its kind. 


See 
“...he was in love with me? 

I don’t think so. But I must con- 

fess to you that I didn’t like him.” 
“Didn't like him! Byron?” 
Good God, what a blasphemy !! 
“And yet, my dear boy...” 
Her tone changed: 





a HEN you are at least ten 
years older, you will see 
that it is not enough to call oneself 
Leopardi to have a humped back 
forgiven, or Byron a club foot, or 
Foscolo a bad character and vile 
talk... at least, not by a child of 
fourteen, who had not read any 
poetry and who believed only what 
her own eyes told her. Byron! 
What did, I know about him? They 
said he was a fool who wrote in 
English, and I used to see him 
every day: medium stature, long 
nose, one eye larger than the other, 
forehead a little too high. his up- 
per lip short, together with a thick 
lower one, a large chin, and a neck 
and a body thin enough to scare 
one! And how he was | dressed! 
His suit was ready made—worn, 
big, spotted and baggy. And he 
was lame too, which irritated him 
greatly, so much so that to con- 
ceal this defect he would walk with 
a peculiar amble, somewhat in the 
manner of a carriage horse.” 
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“Whatever are you saying!” 

“The truth. Add to that that he 
seemed older than he really was, 
because of a very pallid face and 
an air of fatigue and boredom that 
made him heavy in appearance. 
However, if he smiled and showed 
his sound and beautiful teeth, if he 
looked at you with his penetrating 
steady gaze, if he happened to be 
in one of his not unusual moments 
of gayety, if he talked, especially, 
in that soft tone of a spoiled child, 
the result was quite different. He 
could be liked, and he was liked.” 

“Ah, really?” 

“Certainly. I saw him often with 
a beautiful English woman, the 
Countess Blessington, 222 with her 
husband, a gouty overstuffed man, 
two of the very few children of 
Albion who happened to be in 
Genoa that year: the Countess, in 
fact, had come among us in order 
to meet Byron, who had taken ex- 
traordinary pains to find her suit- 
able lodgings, and had even thought 
of “Paradiso,” the villa par excel- 
lence at Genoa, which can be seen 
today on the summit of Albaro hill 
from any point along the Via XX 
Settembre and the Corso Buenos 
Ayres. It was, as a matter of 
fact, because of the Countess that 
Lord Byron noticed me. They were 
riding by one magnificent April 
afternoon: the two powerful roans 
seemed to be tired, but not so the 
two very happy riders. They drew 
up their horses at the side of the 
embankment nearest the sea and 
remained motionless and absorbed, 
contemplating the infinite. I was 
coming up the embankment with 
an armful of wild flowers. The 
horseman had not seen me, but his 
Amazonian companion had> and she 
smiled at me and then said to her 
escort: ‘Look, my lord, what a 
beautiful rose among the wild rose- 
buds!’ I was the beautiful rose, 
I might even say I was rosy, so 
red did I feel, for, being a child 
and naive, a compliment flattered 
me. The horseman turned, looked 





i, either to convince me 
ince himself, asked: ‘My 
vill you sell me your 
> Sell the flowers? It 
i ta me to be an awful thing, 
wered no, almost rough- 
vor even for two gold coins 
=z irom your ears?’ And 
-=d out two shining sterlings. 
ss, who understood my 
hastened to intervene. 
poet, they say, my lord, 
t find you different from 
: you think that with 
ou can buy anything! Help 
1, please. Her companion 
eted from his horse and offered 
tis hand and knee to tha lady, who 
@icly jumped from her saddle. 
me toward me, smiled 
;, and asked me: ‘Will you 
your flowers for my 
my dear?’ J threw in her 
y floral load and ran, with- 
ng to ask for the offered 
ation. That evening, at 

=. | was more than a heroine. 
“awing related my adventure in 
“smret to my sister, the whole af- 
emed too big to allow of its 
kept secret. And I had to 
it, repeat it, repeat it! Peo- 
myied me, and Cecchino Sa- 
vedo. 2 cousin who, in secret (an 
mem secret, to be sure) was des- 
mec. in time, to marry me, became 
sover it. He was a type, 
ecchino Saredc. He was ex- 
as destined for great things 
< of a certain air he assumed 
which today I can classify as 
ficiency. Whereas those in 
amily saw only the romantic 
of my adventure, Cecchino 
air-castles about I don’t know 
all evening. The next day 
ented his anger at me, tor- 
=d me over it, and then agreed 
‘op it providing I would have 
neet the poet. Meet the poet? 
“et did I know him, I who, at the 
=r of the two gold coins to hang 
» ears, had practically repelled 
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‘It doesn’t matter,’ insisted Cec- 
smo. ‘we will wait along his way; 
‘e certainly will recognize you, and 
= will introduce me as...’ 
...my cousin,’ 
““No. I prefer fiancé.’ 
“I reddened. 
But Cecchino!’ 
“Well, aren’t we, inwardly? 
-ome. like a good girl, do me this 
g favor.’ 
“ | LET myself be convinced. We 


stationed ourselves near the 
suse where Byron lived and it 





CONCERNING LORD BYRON 


wasn't long before we saw him, for 
he would go out of the house every 
afternoon. In the bright afternoon 
sun he recognized me; he was glad, 
he smiled at me, stroked my hair, 
then looked at the young man be- 
side me, who seemed to be much 
older than his seventeen years. 

“T blushed and lowered my gaze. 

““T am her fiancé, my lord!’ 

“Confused, burning with redness, 
and ashamed, I felt as though I 
were about to faint. For some 
time I remained leaning against 
the stone fence. When I raised 
my eyes again I found myself 
alone: the poet and Cecchino had 
disappeared. 

“Weeks passed without my seeing 
either Byron or Cecchino. Com- 
munication at that time was not 
easy: between those of us who 
lived from the beginning of spring 
at Villa San Nazzaro, and the Sa- 
redos, who lived at San Teodoro, 
under Ja Lanterna, the distance was 
so great that people would say\ they 
had to make their wills before un- 
dertaking the trip. The only holi- 
day on which the whole family was 
to get together was San Giovanni, 
still some time off. But if the men 
saw little of each other, news tra- 
veled nevertheless. There was open 
talk of a coming trip of Lord 
Byron to the aid of Greece, at the 
head—it was said—of a phalanx 
of knights in black armor, called 
Byron’s Blacks. There was pointed 
out a handsome young man, Dr. 
Bruno, only recently out of the 
University, who was to accompany 
him, together with a pirate and 
two poets, one English and the 
other French. All this news, how- 
ever, only reacted partially on my 
imagination: what did I know of 
Greece and poets? The pirate in- 
terested me, but as something dis- 
tant. What interested me more 
than anything else, instead, was 
that Cecchino was said to have ac- 
companied Byron. It was said at 
that time that my cousin had en- 
tered into the good graces of the 
poet, who had even recommended 
him as steward to a patrician fam- 
ily. My father brought this news 
with him to dinner, which was in 
those days at one o’clock. 

““Cecchino has made a _ good 
position for himself, which will be- 
come still better with time!’ 

““Cecchino has a head on his 
shoulders !’ 

“ ‘And it will be a pretty match,’ 
added my father. 

“They all looked at me, and I 
blushed. 
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“ THE next day, on the deserted 

little street of San Nagzaro, I 
met Byron: he was sitting on a 
rock and switching away at some 
wild shrubbery with his riding- 
whip. To allow me to pass, he 
stopped, and raised his head: his 
dark features became serene, and 
he smiled at me. 

““Ah! it’s you, bellezza! You’re 
the one who is to marry that hand- 
some clod, young Saredo? Listen 
to me: a poet always talks like a 
moribund. Never marry him, for 
he cannot make you happy. He is 
a parchment, full of numbers, and 
his heart is more barren than that 
of a notary. He can neither un- 
derstand, appreciate or love you. 
Listen to me: you are a flower and 
signor Saredo appreciates only ar- 
tichokes. Don’t marry him, bel- 
lezza: you would be unhappy all 
your life. Mark my words: a poet 
always talks like a moribund.’ 

“He rose, whipped at the wild 
shrubbery, and left me forsaken.” 


The old lady bowed her head 
sadly. 


“I needn’t remind you—need 
I?— that, almost a year later at 
Missolunghi Byron died. And I, 
then completing my fifteenth year, 
was asked in marriage by my 
cousin Saredo, who had made an 
enviable position for himself. 
“Within a year we’ll have the mar- 
riage,’ said my father, rubbing his 
hands. Just at about that time ar- 
rived the news of the death of the 
poet, and it made a great impres- 
sion. In Genoa they all had known 
him and loved him, even Uncle 
Mauro, the canon of San Lorenzo, 
in spite of his narrow Catholicism. 
‘I have prayed for Lord Byron,’ 
said he that evening. ‘But wasn’t 
he a Protestant?’ asked my mother, 
‘I don’t know,’ he replied, ‘let us 
remember only that he gave alms 
enough to redeem—yes, let us ad- 
mit it—a rather immoderate life.’ 
That evening there was to be a 
big dinner at our house to feast 
Cecchino and me, especially Cec- 
chino, an important young man. 
Now, imagine, while I was dress- 
ing I seemed to feel my sight being 
obscured, the room assumed a mori- 
bund aspect, as though it were 
drawing in upon me, and a some- 
what irate but sweet voice repeated: 
‘Mark my words: a poet always 
talks like a moribund.’ I fainted, 
The feast was postponed. For 
20 days I hovered between life and 
death. When, one summer morn- 
ing, I became aware of the warm 
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and cheerful sun shining through 
the open panels of the shutters, I 
murmured to my mother bending 
over me: ‘I don’t want to marry 
Cecchino. They thought I was 
still out of my senses, but much 
later, when I was cured, I was 
adamant in my resolution. Only 
to my uncle, the canon, did I relate 
everything in confession. My uncle 
shook his head and smiled, pro- 
bably thinking they were but the 
caprices of a romantic young girl. 
But, conscientious man, that he was, 
in order to convince me he studied 
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my cousin to form his own judg- 
ment. The result was this. To 
my bewildered father and mother 
he declared that I was right, and 
that Cecchino would not have made 
me happy. So I didn’t marry him, 
and found myself well off.” 
Relcns ons 

Concluded the fascinating old 
lady: 

“I have always believed in poets 
and always followed their advice...” 

She paused, but then continued: 

“...with some reservations.” 

“Ts there, perhaps, another me- 


mory behind those reservations?” 

“Naturally, but enough for to- 
day; I am tired.” 

My curiosity, however, prompted 
me to ask once again: 

“Did you ever see the beautiful 
Countess Blessington again?” 

“Yes, many years later. And for 
the first time I lost faith in Lord 
Byron when I read in his published 
letters that English women last 
longer than we do.” 

And I smiled. Ah! how right 
she was, fresh and fascinating as 
she was at her age! 


THE CO-FOUNDER OF DETROIT: 


of embezzling furs belonging to 
the company. Though these 
charges were not proved, lonti 
was removed in September 1705 
and M. de la Forest placed in 
temporary charge, 


Cadillac returned to Detroit in 
1706 and immediately pardoned 
Tonti for any wrong doing he 
might have done. Tonti remained 
at the post and while there, it is 
said, secretly worked against his 
trusting commander, but again we 
have no positive proof of his 
doing so. 


In the meantime the post was 
prospering and was well on the 
way to becoming the permanent 
trade center of the vast territory. 
In July 1717, sixteen years after 
its founding, Tonti was again 
appointed governor. It was cus- 
tomary at the time for the gov- 
ernor to engage in trade and from 
his profits he was required by law 
to pay all the expenses of the post. 
These expenses included the 
salary of a surgeon, a missionary, 
interpreter, presents for the Ind- 
ians, and food and lodging for the 
garrison. To meet these expenses 
Tonti borrowed heavily and in- 
vested in trade but did not suc- 
ceed as well as he expected. He 
then tried the expedient of tvrning 
over the trade to a company com- 
posed of five individuals who paid 
him a sum sufficient for his needs 
and expenditures on the post. To 
reduce expenses, he limited the 
number of stores to two, both 





ALFONSO TONTI 
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owned by the same persons. This 
meant that competition was el- 
iminated and as a result prices of 
commodities soared. Many 
charges were brought against him 
because of the high prices and he 
was twice called to Quebec. But 
each time he managed to clear 
himself of any accusations and 
continued at his post. However, 
although the high price of com- 
modities in Detroit was in no 
way illegal, it took most of the 
trade away from Detroit and the 
French and for a time it appeared 
that the Indians would carry their 
furs to the English at Toledo. To 
avoid any such possibility, Tonti 
was removed from command in 
the early part of 1728. 


LFONSO TONTI was mar- 
ried in Montreal February 

17, 1869 to Anna, daughter of 
Picote de Belestre, later promin- 
ent in Detroit. Madame Tonti 
and Madame Cadillac joined their 
husbands in Detroit in September 
1701 and were the first white wo- 
men in the territory. Some time 
later (the exact date is not 
known) Madame Tonti gave birth 
to a daughter, Teresa, the first 
white child to be born there. Thus 
to an Italian goes the honor of 
being the first white born in the 
city of Detroit. Eight other chil- 
dren were born to the couple. Of 
these one became a nun in the 
Convent of Notre Dame. From 
the others and from the children 


of Madame Cadillac, the aristoc- 
racy of Detroit traces its begin- 
nings. In 1714 Madame Tonti 
died and three years later Tonti 
remarried to Marianna, daughter 
of Francois La Marque. He had 
no children from this marriage. 

Alfonso Tonti died at Detroit 
on November 10, 1727. He was 
buried in Ste. Anne’s cemetery, 
the Rey. Father Bonaventure of 
the Recollet Fathers officiating. 

While it is true that Alfonse 
Tonti does not appear to have 
possessed all the attributes of his 
better-known brother, the fact 
remains that he played a large and 
important part in the building of 
Detroit. It was he who was in 
command of the military expedi- 
tion to the site; it was he who 
was in charge of most of the act- 
ive building and clearing of the 
land, and it was he who was gov- 
ernor, and as governor in com- 
plete command, of the new post 
for almost twelve years. It is true 
a number of charges of miscon- 
duct were brought against him 
but not one of these seems to 
have been proved. Even had 
they been shown to be true, these 
charges were of a semi-political 
nature and could not take away 
the honor which is due him for 
his part in the founding and build- 
ing of our great automobile 
capital, for his contribution still 
shows its fruit today. Italo- 
Americans can point with pride 
to his share in the building of 
America. 


Se 











The Royal Italian Academy 


MONG the many achievements 
of this decade of the Fascist 
me, which have given new 
splendor and greater prestige sec- 
ond to none to Italy, is the found- 
ing of the Royal Italian Academy. 
In creating such an institution, 
some three years ago, Fascist Italy 
gives but another proof of; how the 
Regime takes pains to promote also 
intellectual activities and higher 
culture among the Italians, thus of- 
fering them the opportunity for 
better asserting themselves in the 
various fields of knowledge. 

The Academy’s aim, in fact, is 
“to promote and coordinate the 
Italian intellectual movement along 
scientific, literary and artistic lines, 
to preserve the purity of National 
characteristics, according to the 
genius and traditions of the race 
and to favor its expansion and in- 
flux beyond the confines of the 
State.” 

To this noble task are designated 
the most representative personalities 
of the intellectual life of the coun- 
try—a choice list of names, headed 
by the illustrious Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, president of the Academy. 

All Academicians are granted the 
honors, titles and prerogatives due 
to high State officials, while the 
president of this highest of Italian 
cultural institutions is a member 
of the Grand Council of Fascism. 

The important part the Italian 
Academy has in the life of the na- 
tion is also manifest in its sump- 
tuous quarters, the Farnesina Pa- 
lace, a superb expression of the 
Italian Renaissance, which the 
Duce assigned it. In few palaces 
is there to be found greater profu- 
sion of art than in the Farnesina, 
where artists such as Peruzzi, 
Raphael, and Sodoma left the im- 
print of their genius, to which in 
later days Gaspar Poussin, Anni- 
bale Carracci and Carlo Maratta 
added lustre by completing and 
restoring its art treasures. 


During its few years of life, the 
Academy has not only provided for 
the aesthetic dignity of its quarters, 
but has also created a centre of im- 
portant initiatives, intended to pro- 
mote special studies. 

To begin with, it provides the an- 
nual fund of half a million lire 
placed at its disposal by the gov- 





public. 





By Alice Seelye Rossi 


ernment, from copyright perquisites 
granted by law in 1925, for the dis- 
tribution to societies and scholars 
of “encouragement prizes” in num- 
bers heretofore unknown in Italy. 

Moreover, the Academy assigns 
yearly four conspicuous prizes of 
50,000 lire each known as Musso- 
lini prizes, and promotes by means 
of its own special funds studies in 
foreign countries, such as those un- 
dertaken by Giuseppe Tucci in Ti- 
bet and A. Pagliaro in Persia. Fur- 
thermore, it attends to various note- 
worthy publications; among them 
is the edition of “A trip through- 
out Italy” of Goethe’s father, the 
first to appear in print, personally 
supervised by the Academician 
Arturo Farinelli, from the manu- 
scripts kindly lent by the Grand- 
Duchess of Saxony. 


HERE is no important event in 

the cultural life of the nation 
that the Academy does not take 
part in. During the Virgilian year, 
besides organizing commemorative 
ceremonies, the Academy under- 
took a series! of interesting features 
greatly appreciated by scholars, and 
which furthermore had’ a_ highly 
educational purpose for the general 
Among them was a cruise 


. 






Rete ter 


H. E. Senator Marconi, president of 
the Royal Italian Academy, with the 
Duke of the Abruzzi 
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to the places of the Aenead, a com- 
petition for a Virgilian song, be- 
sides the Neal competition, which 
Mussolini entrusted to the Aca- 
demy, for the best work commemo- 
rative of the Virgilian bimillennial 
and of Fascist achievements. 

Through the Academy’s endea- 
vors, archelogical excavations were 
promoted in characteristic places 
connected with the epic Virgilian 
narratives, such as Butrino, Cuma 
and Ardea, and the poet’s tomb at 
Posillipo was restored. The. scien- 
tific research section is also very ac- 
tive, undertaking various interest- 
ing publications. 

Furthermore, the Academy con- 
tributes greatly towards strengthen- 
ing international ties, as testify the 
recent important celebrations of 
Bolivar, Mistral, Goethe and Wash- 
ington. The latter received an 
eloquent tribute in the speech of 
the Academician Formichi at a 
commemorative ceremony which 
was largely attended by Americans, 
by the chargé d’affaires, in Ambas- 
sador Garrett’s absence, and by 
many noteworthy personalities of 
both the cultural and political 
world. At the close of the Wash- 
ington celebration, which was the 
last of a cycle undertaken in the 
course of the year by the Italian 
Government, President Marconi 
read two cables, which the Aca- 
demy was sending on that occasion, 
to Herbert Hoover and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Hence the Royal Italian Aca- 
demy is becoming more and more 
an intellectual centre, not only for 
Italy, but for the world at large. 
Tn fact, some of the recent conven- 
tions, as the one of the Volta Foun- 
dation, which was entrusted to the 
Academy and which brought to- 
gether eminent men from different 
parts of the globe, as well as the 
one of Physics, held with great 
success last year, and the recent 
congress of European history and 
politics, to which illustrious person- 
alities adhered, are among the most 
important periodical events of the 
intellectual life of the whole world. 

Thus, under the emblem of the 
Roman fasces of old, while return- 
ing to her ancient splendor, Rome 
is again a centre of learning, re- 
suming her role of caput mundi. 

















Atlantica’s Observatory 


PARTY VOTING 


HE Italians, praise be, do not 
always follow party lines in 
a sheeplike way when it 
means a choice between voting 
for their party or for a represen- 
tative of their countrymen. Word 
reaches us of an example from 
the West that is heartening, and 
at the same time it makes us won- 
der whether the Italian-Americans 
of the small towns west of New 
York have anything at all to learn 
from their big city countrymen. 

In Iron County, Wisconsin, not 
long ago, Paul R. Alfonsi, a 
young commercialinstructor 
green to politics, managed to win 
nomination and later election as 
Wisconsin’s first Italian assem- 
blyman. That in itself is remark- 
able, as is also the fact that with- 
in a few weeks after arriving at 
the capital, he managed to put 
through the Legislature a bill 
making Columbus Day a legal 
holiday, despite the fact that in 
that State neither Washington’s nor 
Lincoln’s birthdays are legal 
holidays. 

But the point most worthy of 
mention follows: The little min- 
ing town of Pence, from which 
Alfonsi hails, is a “little Italy” in 
itself, within Iron County. The 
Italians of Iron County, who are 
in a majority, voted Democratic 
in every single instance but one, 
and that exception was for their 
countryman Alfonsi, a  Progres- 
sive. Says Edoardo Marolla, in 
communicating this information 
to us, “Had the Italians here fol- 
lowed the example of the New 
York Italians and voted only ac- 
cording to party, Wisconsin 
would not now have an Italian 
assemblyman who in a few weeks 
has brought exceptional honor to 
the Italians of his State and 
nation.” 


THE MIAMI ATTEMPT 


T about the time this item ap- 
pears, the man who attempted 
the life of President-elect Roose- 
velt, to the world’s consternation, 
and killed Mayor Cermak of 
Chicago, will have met a just fate 
at the hands of the Florida author- 
ities. 

To the Italians in America it 
was a double tragedy. Every 
single one of them shared the 
shocked indignation of the coun- 


try over the unfortunate incident. 
Every single one of them, in addi- 
tion, was dismayed that such an 
assassination should have been 
attempted by one of their race. 





The Man With the Hoe 


—From the Muskogee “Phoenix” 


As a race, the Italians in this 
country have had difficult ob- 
stacles to overcome, not the least 
of them the absurd belief in the 
past on the part of some that 
the few criminals they include 
constituted the whole group. By 
dint of their probity, their loyalty 
to American institutions, and 
their law-abiding industry, they 
have succeeded in practically dis- 
sipating this shallow opinion. 

It must have been dishearten- 
ing for them to have to feel that 
some of the ground they had 
laboriously gained in this direc- 
tion would be lost, and _ this 
through the action of a single, ir- 
responsible and unbalanced indi- 
vidual. Yet the nation as a whole 
will realize, we are sure, that one 
fanatic like Zangara does not, by 
the greatest stretch of the im- 
agination, represent the Italians 
in this country. Their achieve- 
ments have been too many to be 
discredited by an incident like 
this, over which, though it is none 
of their fault, they are sincerely 
hurt. 


VERDI IN GERMANY 
N GERMANY during the past 
year the most popular composer 
was Giuseppe Verdi. This would 
seem to be strange, considering 
the wealth there is of composers 
of German origin. Yet there are 
the figures, as they were recently 
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compiled for the period between 
August 1931 and July 1932. Dur- 
ing that year, the operas of Verdi 
had 1420 performances through- 
out the theatres of Germany, with 
those of Wagner following with 
1385. And third on the list was 
another Italian, Puccini, with 793 
performances. 

This has taken place in a coun- 
try that really becomes enthu- 
siastic over opera. In the United 
States, it is estimated that during 
the same period a total of no more 
than 250 operatic performances of 
all kinds were held. These figures 
tell strikingly, by showing the 
comparative lack of American 
support for the institution of the 
opera, why the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, for example, is 
finding it so difficult to keep a 
permanent repertoire in New 
York alone. 


ITALIAN VIEWPOINTS ON 
CALENDAR REFORM 
(Continued from Page 259) 


ing. The world is very complex, 
and the calendar most meet im- 
partially all its complex require- 
ments for time measurement. A 
new calendar must be examined, 
not merely from the standpoint of 
transportation or industry or ac- 
counting, but from the broader as- 
pects of religion, economics, social 
life and history. In other words, 
it must harmonize all the require- 
ments of a people’s life—it must 
even transcend national boundaries, 
because the international uniform- 
ity of the calendar has come to be 
so important that even the Greek 
Orthodox and Mohammedan _na- 
tions have finally been forced for 
reasons of economic convenience to 
adopt the Gregorian system, even 
though this change has meant a 
colossal overturning of age-old tra- 
ditions. 

Personally, I am not yet con- 
vinced that all the mechanical ad- 
vantages of a perpetual calendar 
are capable of being realized, owing 
to the complicated nature of the 
minds and opinions which must be 
reconciled. I place a great deal of 
importance on the preservation of 
the week and the quarter. The 
week is the fulcrum of life for the 
great mass of people. The quarter 
is a time division of great con- 
venience and long standing. 








The Art World 


By Maurice J. Valency 


FREE Cezannes, three Picas- 
T sos. a couple of Derains, a 
Van Gogh, and three fine 
ts make the current show at 
gallery one of the finest in 

Most of these paintings 
ot been seen in this country 
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mg. Renoir dominates the show. 
“= chapeau blanc” is delightful 
“se head and half the figure of 
plump girl, painted against a 
red motif which is repeated 
her dress. There is a light- 
s and creaminess about the 
ing, which will suggest 
‘berry shortcacke, if you like 
» think in such terms. Or, if 
‘= prefer,—music—the. sound of 
® street-organ on a sunny after- 
meen in Spring, in Paris, playing 
something you've heard before. 
<s: tor “La femme a I’eventail,” it 
= kettledrums and clarions, of 
surse, for she is studied and ar- 
aaic in a pose of command, 
ous and Semitic, and seriously 
end thinly painted with a scraped 
*echnique in rich red and blue. 
‘Le plateau marocain” is not a 
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i commercial pineapple. “Pay- 
© Provence” is painted in 
2 turpentine washes, and you 
will enjoy staring at it, but per- 
22ps you will not entirely approve 
= “La lutte d’amour,” a sketch by 
tae same master, Cezanne, in 
which quite a lot is going on, 
‘hough nobody seems to be get- 
ung anywhere, which is perhaps 
me reason why the great man 
abandoned that, sort of thing at a 
certain stage of his career. 


MARTH, MARTHA, THOU 
HAST TROUBLED 
fy SELLE — 


jt IS necessary to sympathize 
with the “young American 
sculptor” who was reported in the 


Art Section of the “Times” not 
long ago, to have said, “Ah, but 
those fellows in Greece in the 
centuries B. C, had an easy time 
of it,—they had only their own 
backyard to worry about—we 
have everything, wherever and 
whenever it happened. It’s a 
thousand times harder for us.” 

Dear me. 

But undoubtedly we are ob- 
sessed with the past. The Greek, 
Egyptian, Hittite, Assyrian, Ital- 
ian, Hindu, Dutch, Chinese, Cam- 
bodian—had we bothered their 
artists as they bother ours, what 
tidings of the past? Indeed we 
have much to know, we have 
many names to learn before we 
are permitted to stray beyond the 
school-house fence. For life has 
become difficult and dangerous 
since the days when all you 
needed to know to pass muster as 
an intelligent man was how to 
keep a knife out of your back. 

We worship our dead. They 
seem to us of untold significance. 
We are eternally curious about 
them and their doings, and devote 
much life to poking about among 








their bones, as if we could thus 
discover some secret of incalcul- 
able value. Far more certain 
than any present tyranny is the 
tyranny of the past. We are 
eternally haunted by memory, and 
tortured by what we do not re- 
member, for ours is a continual 
recapitulation and back ward- 
turning. And endlessly the tex- 
ture of our existence is cheapened 
as it passes through the bony, ex- 
quisite fingers of the dead. 


At the International Exhibition 
of the College Art Association, 
you may see these truisms beauti- 
fully illustrated. Dead fingers 
have guided the brush and tem- 
pered the palette for much of this 
work of painters who appear to be 
still in the flesh. National tradi- 
tions and customs, national 
schools, and hereditary ways of 
thinking and doing, have here 
been brought together, at con- 
siderable expense, and with much 
show of spirit to enlighten, to de- 
light, but perhaps also to point 
the forbidding moral. For the 
modern spirit, if it is anything, is 
syncretistic. It borrows from 































































































Rienzo Bongiovenni—‘‘Masks” 


One of the Italian paintings at the “International 1933” 
Exhibition of the College Art Association 
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everywhere; originating little, it 
reconciles without harmony the 
most disparate sources, in a fever 
of putting together. You hardly 
need an international exhibition 
to see what the art world is about. 
A single painting will sometimes 
do. Surely Love itself is not as 
blind, nor Misery so avid for com- 
pany, nor Justice forlornly weigh- 
ing and cutting, as this mad.urge 
of our decadence to achieve the 
new by hashing up the old, to find 
among the charred bones of the 
past what sadly remains of the 
feathers of the Phoenix. 


PAUL FIENE 


AM often bewildered by sculp- 

ture, and apt to find myself 
mouthing over idiotically the 
words of the Koran. Make not 
unto thyself graven images, says 
the Koran, lest on the day of 
judgment it be required of thee 
to quicken them with life. I 
should like to be about on that 
occasion, unless my presence is 
required elsewhere, to see some 
sculptors, scared and red in the 
face, blowing and puffing around 
their pieces in the desperate at- 
tempt to bring them to life. This 
much compensation perhaps 
Allah will allow me for the hours 
of torment I have spent in trying 
to surround the pompous common- 
places of the museums. 


The modern sculptor seeks to 
emancipate his art from the other 
arts in which it has become en- 
tangled, and this is certainly to 
his credit. That sculptural form 
may be other and grander than 
pictorial form is a hypothesis that 
has borne, and will bear, magniii- 
cent fruit. It is not painting how- 
ever that sculpture must fear as 
its most subtle foe. It is litera- 
ture. The basis of romantic 
sculpture is romantic literature, it 
has derived its inspiration largely 
from words. Sculptural energy 
may be the mountain, but between 
the mountain and the prophet 
there has been much traffic, and 
there will be more. 

Sculpture is the last of the arts 
to rebel against its traditions. It 
seeks others everywhere, and it 
has been most successful in its 
search, for the modern sculptor’s 
creed has already become so com- 
plicated that it is a wonder that 
anyone, even a sculptor, can under- 
stand it. And it is only slightly 
less wonderful that any artist 
thus hampered by a creed can 
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produce anything. They do, of 
course, but this is among the 
wonders of art. 

The new sculpture seeks sculp- 
tural form in the primitive and 
permanent shapes of nature; it 
seeks permanence in simplicity, 
and truth in words of one syllable. 
It seeks to lay bare rather than to 
construct, it desires not to ex- 
press, but to abstract, and to co- 
operate with, rather than to en- 
slave, the medium. And sternly 
it repudiates all save sculptural 
energy. 

This is magnificent in the way 
of theory, but unfortunately no- 





Renoir—‘“Girl in White Hat” 


—Marie Harriman Gallery 


body quite knows how to do these 
things. None the less, modern 
sculpture has to some extent given 
up the romantic; it ceases, 
largely, to be narrative, anecdotal, 
and sentimental. Thus far the re- 
volution in sculpture has had 
results. Sculpture has taken up 
exposition, and the sculptors, argu- 
mentation, while all the world 
wonders. Thus the future of 
sculpture is bright with hope. But 
I should not like to hazard a 
guess as to what the future holds 
for Paul Fiene. He may be con- 
scious of, but he does not do what 
it says in Mr, Wilenski’s book. He 
is hardly in the main current of 
modern sculpture, but he is not 
particularly well-grounded in the 
antique either, nor in the tradition 
of Rodin. His animals are in the 
main like animals, though some 
will remind you of the various 
kinds of bread in an Italian 
bakery—a form of sculpture by 
no means to be sneezed at. His 
portrait heads are like portrait 
heads. I do not like his bronze 





figures, and the large cast, while 
it was done without a model, is 
clearly model-ridden, and a wealth 
of unimportant detail detracts 
from its essential form. Like some 
of Fiene’s other pieces at Gallery 
144 West 13th Street, it is also 
somewhat pretty. The moral is, 
it takes a long time to be a 
sculptor. It is comparatively 


simple to write criticism, or even 
a book. 


RAPHAEL SOYER— 
VALENTINE GALLERY 


F THE poet Caedmon it is 
related, that he belonged to a 
monastery in which it was the cus- 
tom on feast days after supper for 
the harp to be taken down from 
its nail, and passed to the brothers 
as they sat at the board. And as 
it came to the turn of each monk 
to sing, he would take the instru- 
ment into his hand, and improvise 
a song upon the holy words of 
scripture. But Caedmion could not 
sing. What agonies the poor man 
felt as he sat night after night as 
small as possible at the end of the 
table, while the harp came nearer 
and nearer, we can only guess at. 
But Bede tells us that at last, one 
night, Caedmon could bear it no 
longer, and he ran away from the 
festal board and hied himself to 
the stable. There he lay down 
with the unsinging cattle, and 
went miserably to sleep. And he 
was awakened by a great light 
and behold, a bright stranger 
stood before him. “Caedmon,” he 
commanded, “sing me _ some- 
thing.” And Caedmon looked up 
and said with the simplicity of 
sorrow, “I can’t sing nothing; 
that’s why I’m in the stable.” But 
the Stranger said, “Nevertheless, 
for me you shall sing.” And 
“What am I to sing?” said Caedmon 
submissively. And He said, “Sing 
me of the creation of the world.” 
And Caedmon sang of the creation 
in excellent song, Caedmon, the 
humblest of men, who was there- 
after accounted, as everyone knows’ 
the greatest singer of his time. 
There is a moral to the story. 
The Stranger makes strange dis- 
tinctions. To one He comes un- 
bidden, to another, after much 
prayer, He does not come. Few 
are called, but He makes no dis- 
tinction between the proud and 
the humble, the high and the low. 
You may announce it with fan- 
fare, triumphantly, or shyly you 
may bring forth beauty in lowly 





AN ITALIAN MAYOR IN MASSACHUSETTS 


paces, but the beauty is not less 


mor more for that. 


About Soyer’s work there is a 
itle humility which  fore- 
dows genius as surely as the 
2 crash and rumble of the 
ectacular French. This is the 
-essive side of art. By no means 
assertive, these paintings wait 
until they are spoken to, but they 
will answer you with the tongues 
2? men and angels. 














It must be admitted that 
‘Gitel” rather runs the show. 
‘Whatever you may be looking at, 
the often repeated lady with the 
wistiul and opthalmic gaze, the 
pathetic and somehow reproach- 
‘ul slouch, is never far to seek. 
is pathetically and perhaps a 
ttle reproachfully painted, in 
utline rich and fuzzy, in color 
suave and sensitive. The tech- 





nique is wistful and subtle, and 
subtle and wistful is the character- 
ization, for these pictures have 
not a little in them of the dram- 
atic. “She is a wee bit bellicose 
in Number 6, striking against a 
background of gray-green; she is 
thoughtful and subdued in Num- 
ber 1. Then at the other end of 
the room, we have her scratching 
her back. One hand supports her 
mop of hair; she scratches her 
back with the other and seems to 
be deriving a measure of satisfac- 
tion from her occupation. The 
composition is queer. Her two 
arms make a large initial W in the 
middle of the canvas. It is not 
otherwise a particularly success- 
ful job. “Metropolitan Movies” is 
more interesting, and on the 
whole much more successful. The 
girl in the orange sweater comes 
off, I think, rather badly, but next 
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to her hangs a fine canvas depict- 
ing a dark-haired girl in a blouse 
of rich red over against a back- 
ground of well-mixed mud. This 
was all to the good, but I went 
back and had another look at 
Gitel. : 


The landscapes sparkle. “Front 
Street—Lent” is delightfully spot- 
ted and in a pious spirit, the carts 
holding up their poor stumps to 
heaven, and the atmosphere cheer- 
ful and serene. And “Under the 
Bridge” is an excellent piece of 
work. Soyer has a real gift for 
landscape. They are bolder be- 
cause they are less intimate than 
his genre paintings and his por- 
traits. This is a fine artist, and 
he needs little praise to make you 
like him. He will probably capture 
your heart at once, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven. 


An Italian Mayor in Massachusetts 


NE of the most unusual rec- 
cords of success of a son of 
Italian-born emigrant. in this 

country is that of Hon. Andrew 
A“. Casassa, Mayor of Revere, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mayor Casassa’s parents 
came from Genoa and settled in 
Soston early in the second half of 
‘se last century. Here he was born, 
= 1886, the younger son in a family 
>i one brother and three sisters. 
The Casassa family moved to Re- 
were while the Mayor was yet a 
child and by hard work, honest 
Susiness methods, and righteous 
“ying the parents came to occupy a 
respected position in the commun- 

Mayor Casassa attended the Re- 
vere schools and later Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. He was bare- 
‘y twenty-one when he began his 
political career, being elected to the 
school committee in 1910. He 
served three years on this Board 
and three years as selectman while 
Revere was still a town. Then, in 
rapid succession, he held the of- 
aces of Town Solicitor, City Soli- 

State Representative, and 
e Senator. He was reelected to 
ch of these positions and made 
enviable reputation in the legis- 
lature. In 1928 he was elected 
or and has been twice re- 
ted, a real tribute to his honesty, 
age, and his far-sighted solici- 
tude for the welfare of his people. 

Since Mayor Casassa’s advent at 
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By W. F. Mulcahy 


City Hall, Revere has been bene- 
fited by many improvements and 
innovations.. A: fine system of traf- 
fic signals, much needed __ play- 
grounds for the children, an over- 
pass that is a monument of en- 
gineering science, and lower taxes 
are some of his accomplishments in 
the face of the present wide-spread 
depression. The people have con- 
fidence in this man, whom they 
have never had reason to doubt. It 





Mayor Andrew A. Casassa 
of Revere, Mass. 


may be an indication of future 
conditions that in this city with its 
polyglot mixture of races an Italian 
has been chosen mayor. At any 
rate, it is an unanswerable argu- 
ment against racial prejudice. 

A significant feature in Mayor 
Casassa’s career is the fact that in 
his more than twenty-five years of 
public life he has never suffered 
defeat. His recent re-election to 
the office of mayor in Revere es- 
tablishes a local precedent which 
will not soon be equaled. An added 
tribute recently was his election to 
the presidency of the Massachusetts 
Mayors’ Club. 

The Mayor has the welfare of 
his city at heart and in his ad- 
vanced position is proud of his race 
and origin. His only cause for re- 
gret is that his parents were not 
destined to witness his final success, 
both having passed on in 1920. To 
them, however, he gives full credit 
for both his political success and 
his honorable station in civil life. 

Unlike preceding mayors, Mayor 
Casassa gives all his time to the 
business of city government. In 
private life he is a practicing at- 
torney. He resides in the beauti- 
ful Point of Pines section of the 
city in a fine home where his wife 
is a charming hostess and devoted 
helpmate. It is to be hoped that 
the future will bring higher posi- 
tion and fresh honors to the only 
Italian mayor in Massachusetts. 























The Theatre 


By Anthony H. Leviero 


HREE plays that poke around 

the roots of American life came 

before the footlights last month, 
but that elusive phantom, a native 
American drama, gained no im- 
mortal substance from them. 

It seems that Eugene O’Neill 
must ever be the mentor, the true 
interpreter, above all the supreme 
poet, among the authors who worry 
over the soul of our bizarre re- 
public. There seems to be a tone 
of dissatisfaction in the saying of 
this. But it is because there are 
not enough plays by Eugene O’Neill 
and far less by other dramatists 
which might possibly beg compati- 
son with his. Rather, these latter 
remind us of O’Neill by way of 
sorry contrast. What the American 
public needs, if in its barrenness 
it cannot gestate a few more ge- 
nuine poets, are more frequent re- 
vivals of the works by the author 
of “Desire Under the Elms,” 
“Mourning Becomes Electra,” “The 
Great God Brown,” “Anna Chris- 
tie” and “Strange Interlude.” 

We must be thankful for Miss 
Katherine Cornell and the high 
place she has attained in the realm 
of dramatic expression, just as we 
are thankful for Eugene O’Neill. 
Why, though, must our chroniclers 
of things theatric so often say that 
the work before them provides an 
excellent vehicle for all of So-and- 
So’s nuances of dramatic expres- 
sion while the play as a whole is 
rather thin and uninspired? 

It is indeed a rare and beautiful 
experience to view and feel what 
any artist worthy of the name ex- 
presses, yet in the theatre should 
we not subordinate the artistry of 
the artist-actor to the more exalted 
purpose of the poet-dramatist? Is 
not tha play the thing? Should we 
write plays to fit the particular 
qualities even of a gifted actor, or 
should the play, made to throb with 
the most profound experiences and 
yearnings of the human soul, seek 
the artist best fitted to express its 
content for his less articulate fel- 
low mortals? 

And, so we must say that in Sid- 
ney Howard’s “Alien Corn’’ Miss 


Cornell gives a sp‘endid perfor- 
mance in a play that moves along 
ordinary channels in depicting the 
ancient struggle of the spirit against 
the powers which would drag it 
down. Yet “Alien Corn’ suffers 
only by comparison with O’Neill’s 
magic art and not with many of 
its neighbors in Broadway theatres. 

“Alien Corn” has a backbone of 
sincerity and is strong thereby. Be- 
yond that it goes only a little way 
on the road to artistic achievement. 
A spirit tortured by environment 
has never been a rare thing, not in 
life nor in the theatre. Miss Cor- 
nell’s struggle among Philistinism 
in the Kansan corn is much the 
same struggle that the lady had in 
the New York City environment of 
“Another Language.” 

We find the same sort of thing 
in “American Dream,” a trilogy of 
the spirit tortured in three different 
generations. Mr. George O’Neill, 
its author, has put some lyric 
touches in his work, but he lacks 
the evenness of his famous name- 
sake. Economic questions and a 
lack of facile turnings of sequence 
mar “American Dream,” and in the 
last of the three one-act plays com- 
munism and sex run amvck and the 
spirit and the poetry fail. 

Plays about the Negroes in this 
country have a way of engendering 
an atmosphere of nativeness and 
power, qualities which are hard to 
conjure in the more conventional 
phases of our life except by our 
greater artists, for the earthiness 
and richness of Negro spirituals, 
the flavor of the Negro character, 
are difficult handicaps to compete 
with. Hall Johnson has made his 
first essay into the -arts of the 
theatre in “Run, Little Chillun,” 
and it is the qualities we have men- 
tioned which make it worth one’s 
while to see it. The plot of his 
play is rickety, but it brings us to 
the small-town origin of Negro 
life and spirituals. 


HE-Sutton Players are still brave- 
ly “earrying on in their home 
theatre in Fifty-sixth Street. We say 
bravely, for it must be an ordeal 
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to emote before an audience like 
the one among which we numbered 
ourselves. It might better be de- 
scribed as a bevy. Mr. John Con- 
nery was featured in the “Mighty 
Conlon,” a comedy about minor 
political intrigue such as was re- 
vealed by the Seabury inquisition. 
Mr. Connery gave a fair perfor- 
mance, but the; rest of the cast sub- 
merged whatever humor and living 
qualities originally were in Oliver 
White’s script. Once the audience 
was surprised into a laugh by a 
line that was besmirched with vul- 
garity rather than clever. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


HE founder of the Forsyte dy- 

nasty died on February 1. Per- 
haps the easy circulation of books 
has caused the public to overlook 
to a great extent John Galsworthy’s 
importance as a dramatist. But as 
a matter of fact it is a moot qoes- 
tion: will his plays or his novels 
survive longest? 

Shortly after the turn of the 
present century Mr. Galsworthy 
made his debut as a dramatist, and 
on the day of his “The Silver Box” 
the English theatre received an in- 
fusion of much needed new blood. 
His naturalism, combined with sim- 
plicity and a style of subtle, pe- 
netrating power doomed the artifi- 
cial and hackneyed manner which 
predominated on the English stage 
and against which George Bernard 
Shaw, as a dramatic critic early 
in his career, was a persistent and 
powerful foe. 

Most of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays 
are aimed against social injustice, 
without, however, any touch of 
high-pitched emotion or straight 
propaganda. He merely tells. his 
story—but in the telling of it is his 
strength. The effectiveness of his 
drama, though, often might not be 
so apparent in the printed book as 
when it is a vehicle for a good com- 
pany of actors. Mr. Galsworthy. 
accepted the Order of Merit, the 
British Empire’s highest reward for 
literature, but he refused knight- 
hood. And there is a clue to a fine, 
restrained nature. 








THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from Page 242) 


The book is exceptionally well 
written, it is vastly interesting, it is 
by far the most stimulating biography 
of Mazzini ever written. 


Anthony M. Gisolfi 


THE ROMAN WAY. By Edith Hamil- 
ton. 281 pages. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. $3.00. 


“We are the inheritors not of 
Greece, but of Rome,’ and whether 
or not it leaves us sad, we accept that 
fact. Through government, morality, 
religion, and the arts, through the 
very manner of looking at life, Miss 
Hamilton traces the divergence of\ the 
Roman from the Greek, and the ac- 
cord of the Modern with the Roman. 
From the present confusion between 
magnitude and magnificence, pat- 
terned after the Roman’s striving 
aiter “bigger and better Greece,” our 
modern way of life runs a parallel 
with Rome. It is from the Latin 









writers that Miss Hamilton draws her 
material, but her method ‘is so broad- 
sweeping, that it is no mere literary 
account that she gives. 

“Virgil, Rome’s greatest poet,” says 
iss Hamilton, “is one of thd world’s 
eatest romanticists.” To the reader 
rose Latin has been gathered in the 
schools, whose tongue is glib with 
the phrase “the Latin classics,” the 
“nking of Roman and romantic is un- 
rthodox. But this keen upsetting of 
tradition is Miss Hamilton’s virtue, 
2nd her explanation is so simple and 
clear that it brings forth a quick “Of 
course.’ 









, 
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“Beauty,” she explains, “was never 
quite real (tothe Romans). Reality, 
facts, they saw as we do, chiefly ugly 
and unpleasant ... 

“When a people see chiefly ugli- 
ness in the world, they will find a 
refuge from it The writers of 
Rome’s golden age turned to 
Romance. 

“What we today call realism, the 
mew that life is devoid of beauty 
md meaning, always has romance 
‘or a companion ... The Greeks, who 

suld have nothing to do with ex- 
es, knew netther the one nor the 
cer. They were realists to whom 
real was beautiful and the direct 
ession of that spirit is classic 












atullus, beyond his love poetry, 
in passionate intensity, can 
f the reality about him with 
sgust and disillusion of a mo- 
ist and can then turn to 
the fantasies of a full-flown 
ist. Cicero, in his 
‘em Dring low the magnificence of 

y personage—“Pompey, the so- 
- inefficient, Brutus, the usurer, 
the indiscreet, Anthony, the 
—and yet can use all the 
grandeur of a romantic in 
ms. Even Horace, of all 
iters, most closely kin to the 
with “that most delightful 
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gift of enjoying keenly all life’s 
simmplest pleasures,” looks upon death 
as a romanticist when he declares it 
is “sweet and seemly to die for one’s 
country.” 

In the Augustan era the romantic 
Roman rose to full glory in the 
poetry of Virgil and the heroic his- 
tory of Livy. But by the same pro- 
cess that classicism had become pe- 
dantic and superficial, romanticism 
exaggerated its virtues and became 
sentimental. To Seneca we owe the 
heritage of the sentimental drama, in 
which “every man went joyfully to 
die for his country and every mother 
wanted to send her son for the same 
purpose. The poor and lowly were 
happier than the rich and powerful; 
the old farm of boyhood’s days to be 
preferred to marble halls; a mother 
always a mother, and so on.” 

With the decline of literature came 
the decline of the State. It was the 
human animal that had fallen from 
glory. 


“The Roman character had great 
qualities, great potential strength. 


- If the people had held together, 


realizing their interdependence and 
working for a common good, their 

. problems would not, have 

. proved too much for them ... A 
narrow selfishness kept men blind 
when their own self preservation de- 
manded a world-wide outlook. 

“History repeats itself.” 


Edith Witt 


RETIREMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEBTS. By William H. Withers. 344 
pages. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $5.00 


For those who are interested in the 
debt problems of the several nations, 
here is a compact though a trifle too 
technically-written volume. It may 
prove helpful as an index of informa- 
tion in any study of the latest debt 
negotiations. As an added incentive to 
reading, the author presents his own 
theories of debt burden, although in 
view of the recent preponderance of 
theoretical fodder, another theory 
may well meet with an indifferent 
response. 

However, Mr. Withers plies some 
definite course through the maze of 
recent policies of debt management, 
methods of their retirement and the 
various effects of such retirement. The 
first four chapters present a condensed 
history of recent debt managements 
in the more prominent countries. 
Despite the fact that the author in- 
volves us in a rather intricate discus- 
sion concerning the methods of esti- 


‘mating debt burdens, we are able to 


at least learn the approximate extent 
to which the nations are indebted to 
each other. 

The greater part of the book deals 
in some detail with the effects of debt 
retirement on the most salient features 
of international economnics and finance. 
In this reenect. Mr. Withers answers 
some of the urgent questions which 
have lain in the minds of many this 
long time. He gives us an insight 
into what are the possible and prob- 
able causes of the current economic 
disturbance, which, in its turn, has 
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affected the burden of debt. This last, 
Mr. Withers finds, “consists largely in 
the failure of capital accumulativ.is to 
be stimulated and in «unfortunate 
changes in the distribution of weaith.” 

As in so many utterances of pr2sent- 
day economists, the author lacks a 
convincing tone for the simple reason 
that he has said nothing startlingly 
new. He writes: “The problem of debt 
retirement is very clearly one of elimi- 
nating debt burdens rather than of 
canceling nominal claims.” Again a 
statement of some problem or other. 
We suspect that mere statements of 
problems have already so glutted the 
printed pages as to seem deplorably 
dry reading. Furthermore, he avers, 
“Burden theory is absolutely essential 
to it,” referring to the problem above. 
This merry-go-round of stated prob- 
lem and gratuitously forwarded 
theory is, we fear, the very straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. So, save for 
a factual presentation of the condition 
of world debts, ably supported by ad- 
mittedly authoritative chart compila- 
tions, the book is solely what may be 
termed part of an economist’s standard 
repertoire. 

The one redeeming feature, if such 
it be, that focuses our attention, is 
summarized in the following: 

“Instead of scrutinizing debts so 
closely, the public financier should 
examine the effects of institutions for 
saving, production and tax systems.” 

Even here we seem to detect some 
faint echo of the world-wide clamor 
for production control. At least the 
statement suggests some constructive 
examination of the practical issues of 
our social system. They are the fac- 
tors of change which cannot be rea- 
sonably ignored in any measurement 
of debt burden or, for that matter, 
any burden, economically speaking. 

Educationally, the book does offer 
some groundwork for the study of the 
national debt situation, its major 
tenets and traditions. It should prove 
a handy companion, interesting alike 
to students of economics, business 
men and government officials; at 
least, so the publishers trust. But, as 
a stimulant to the mass seeker of in- 
formation concerning the debt muddle 
and all that it connotes, we reiterate, 
Mr. Withers’ work is too technically 
savored. 


J. A, Donato 


INVITATION TO RENAISSANCE 
ITALY, by Rachel Annand Taylor. 
350 pages. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $4. 


The reader upon whom the title of 
this volume were thrust might scent 
another attempt at popularization. But 
he has to read only a chapter or two 
to have his suspicions entirely dis- 
pelled, for he will find that thorough- 
ness of preparation, breadth of know- 
ledge and sincerity: of feeling which 
have an appeal only for those duly 
appreciative of the author’s highly cul- 
tivated intellect. : 

Just as readily, however, will the 
reader be struck by Mrs. Taylor’s 
stylistic peculiarities and her intense 
lyricism. Her thoughts are usually 
wrapped in a cellophane of lyrical 


(Continued on Page 278) 
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OF THE 


MONTH 


(Continued from page 244) 





chosen professions. The notable 
feature of the affair was the pre- 
sence of the} parents of these young 
guests of honor. The presence of 
these hard-working parents, rep- 
resenting as they do the sacrifices 
and the will to succeed of the old 
generation, conferred a _ distinct 
solemnity to the occasion. 

The Italian Ambassador, aware 
of this fact, paid glowing tribute 
to the parents and emphasized the 
efforts which they have made and 
still make in behalf of their chil- 
dren. 

However, it} seems to me that the 
best part of the Ambassador’s 
speech was his allusion to the rela- 
tions of Italian-Americans gener- 
ally with the country of their an- 
cestors. I take the liberty of quot- 
ing from his speech the following 
excerpt : 


“The community which is now 
paying tribute to you asks you 
to be mindful and grateful to- 
ward the Country of your origin 
and to your race. I have often 
heard tt, said that an Italian can- 
not become a good American 
citizen if he forgets the land of 
his origin, as no man can be- 
come a good husband if he for- 
gets his own mother. If it be 
true that this principle applies to 
all children of Italians generally, 
who live in this country, it is 
more true that it should apply to 
you, because you are called to 
exercise activities in the cultural 
field. With you, young men and 
women of the professions, the 
cultivation of this principle 
should become a real mission.” 


The Italian Ambassador has elo- 
quently re-stated a conception of 
spiritual relationship which we 
have emphasized time and again. 
The Italian Government, through 
its head and leader, has also given 
expression to these sentiments time 
and again. This is as it should be, 
for the only allegiance that Italian- 
Americans can give to the land of 
their origin is one of a spiritual, 
moral and cultural nature. Even 
the most rabid one hundred percen- 
ters must admit that this is no 
crime. 
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THE PACIFIST: 
A NEW CHALLENGE 


S a man or woman who refuses 

to be forced to fight in war a 
proper person to be admitted to 
American citizenship? In other 
words, should a pacifist, who is 
willing to serve as a non-combatant, 
but not as a soldier in the actual 
wholesale slaughtering, a fit person 
to become an American citizen? 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States has frequently an- 
swered the question in the negative, 
although Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justices Holmes, Brandeis and 
Stone have dissented from a major- 
ity of five of their associates on 
the Bench. 

As far as the lower Courts are 
concerned, the several decisions of 
the highest tribunal in the land 
have imposed upon them the duty 
to follow the rule laid down, by the 
Supreme Court. 

Public sentiment may not have 
agreed with the final disposition of 
the matter; but, at any rate, it had 
seemed pretty certain that the ques- 
tion was closed once and for all, 
when along came Judge Everett, of 
Lima, Ohio, the other day, and in 
a bold opinion, reversed the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
by admitting to citizenship Dr. 
John P. Klassen, an avowed paci- 
fist. 

A noble, courageous act: a deci- 
sion of far-reaching import: a he- 
roic challenge to all precedents, 
traditions and prejudices. Judge 
Everett has put his conscience 
above medieval rulings and jin- 
goistic claptrap. He deserves to) be 
commended as a man of ideals, vi- 
sion and courage. 

The case will be appealed, no 
doubt. Indeed, Judge Everett, in 
explaining his decision, refers to 
the Supreme Court ruling and adds 
that “there has been wide discus- 
sion since then as to whether war 
should not be outlawed and the na- 
tions required to settle their dif- 
ferences in Courts of justice the 
same as individuals. For this I am 
going to give the Supreme Court 
another opportunity to pass upon 
this question.” 

As the membership of the Court 
now stands, five Justices would be 
for reversing Judge Everett, four 
for sustaining him. The swing of 
one. member would accomplish the 
desired result. While it’s hard for 
a Justice of that high Court to 
change his mind, we hope that this 
time there will be at least one who 
will not think it a sign of weakness 









































to reverse himself. Only weak 
people think it wrong to change 
their minds. 


JOHN MASEFIELD: 
AN APPRECIATION 

OHN MASEFIELD, Poet Lau- 

reate of England, came to our 
shores on a lecture tour which took 
him through the United States. He 
departed last month, and, perhaps it 
is not amiss at this time to say a 
word or two about him. 

It is needless, of course, to say 
that Mr. Masefield is a great poet, 
nor was it really necessary to name 
him Poet Laureate in order to 
make sure of his greatness. His 
many works prove beyond doubt 
that he is of the race of singers 
and seers of all times. 

Before leaving this country he 
made a comment on the poetic na- 
ture of the American people which 
is worth quoting. “They are to a 
considerable extent poetic and ro- 
mantic,” he asserted. ‘“Numbers: of 
young people in the small towns 
write poems. The sentimental 
strain in the American people is 
shown by the books they read 
everywhere. It is a pity that so 
many, young people who show talent 
for writing poetry before they reach 
the age of fifteen seem to lose it 
soon, after passing that age.” 

Mr. Masefield’s impressions are 
interesting: they add to our con- 
viction that in spite of the perp!ex- 
ing material turmoil of our age, 
there is an undercurrent of senti- 
ment which runs through the Am- 
erican character. 

To me one of the best things 
that Mr. Masefield has done is a 
brief poem entitled “Being Her 
Friend.” It would be very dif- 
ficult to find anything better in the 
love lyrics of any literature. I am 
delighted to give it here so that my 
readers.may further appreciate Mr. 
Masefield’s genius. 


BEING HER FRIEND 


Being her friend, I do not care, not I, 
How gods or men may wrong me, 
beat me down; 
Her word’s sufficient star to travel by, 
I count her quiet praise sufficient 
crown. 


Being her friend, I do not covet gold, 
Save for a royal gift to give her 
pleasure; 
To sit with her, and have her hand 
to hold, 
Is wealth, I think, surpassing minted 
treasure. 
Being her friend, I only covet art, 
A white pure flame to search me 
as I trace 
In crooked letters from a throbbing 
heart 
The hymn to beauty written on her 
face. 





The Italians in the United States 


THE PRESS 


Winners in the contest recently held 
by the “Corriere d’America” for the 
ten most beautiful words in the Ital- 
tan language were announced last 

sonth. First prize went to Miss Mil- 

dred Camera of Brooklyn, with sec- 

ond and third prizes respectively to 
Enrico Baldisseri of Providence, R. I., 
Miss Stella Scardino of Roch- 
, N. Y. Prof. Anna Aloisi of 
klyn won honorable mention. 

e judges in the contest were Prof. 
Prezzolini, Dr. L. Covello, Dr. Rina 
neaglini, Miss Anita ‘Giacobbe, 

A. Calitri, Miss Angelina Se- 

so, Miss Catherine Santelli, Mr. D. 
ficastri, Dr. P. Sammartino, Prof. A, 
i and Prof. Sergio. 
> winner’s ten best words were: 
a, mamma, si, salute, pane, Roma, 
zcmonia, amore, vergine, luce. 
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With the close of February, “The 
n- News” of Boston, an English 
ge weekly, celebrated its 12th 








Last month Judge Sylvester Sab- 
tino began a series of articles in the 
eresso Italo-Americano” of New 
- on “The Italians of Brooklyn.” 


Miss Carla 





An 
-lando, daughter of Italy’s wartime 


interview with 






r, and secretary of the Italy 
a Society, was used recently 
feature article in the “New York 
cid-Telegram.” 





L’Aurora” of Easton and “La 
* of Roseto, both of Pennsylva- 
merged last month while main- 
= their separate offices. “L’- 
*. whose editor and business 
er is Domenic Tanzella, is in 
ms 32nd year. James D. Caporaso is 
eistor of “La Stella’. 






Jedge John J. Freschi of the Court 
reneral Sessions of New York 
month began a series of articles 
= “Corriere d’America” of New 
entitled “Judge Freschi Says:” 

¢ three days a week, and based 
€ political development of Amer- 
of Italian origin in the United 
their problems, hopes and am- 
ons in the past and the present. 













he Italian News” of Boston re- 
published the following item: 
aterio Felice Foresti was the 
Italian to become American 
sul. He was appointed by Presi- 
chanan. 
ti was an able jurist and a 
leters during the sad period 
ia’s tyranny over Italy be- 
years 1821 and 1848. He 
naam the foreign rulers and 
ecuted and condemned to a 
ms n term. 
; about twenty years of im- 
. Foresti was released and 
exile. It was thus that he 
























happened to come to the United 
States. 

“Three years after his arrival in, the 
United States Foresti was appointed 
a teacher of Italian at Columbia 
University, thus instituting the Chair 
of Italian. 

“When Victor Emanuel II becanne 
King of Italy Prof. Foresti returned 
to his native country as an Amer- 
ican Consul, to which office he was 


appointed by President Buchanan.” 


SOCIETIES 


In the annual report of the Italian 
Welfare League of New York, Mrs. 
Lionello Perera, its director, revealed 
that in 1932, 10,493 persons came to 
its office for help or advice; 3065 
families were visited at home; 13,252 
cases of social service were studied, 
754 patients received care, and 1510 
unemployed were given aid. Miss 
Carlotta Schiapelli, secretary of the 
League, also submitted a report, in 
which she stressed that the family 
was always the League’s first concern. 
She praised the work of the Cooking 
Department of Manhattan, directed by 
Mrs. Emanuel Aufiero and that of 
Long Island, directed by Mrs. Ric- 
cardo San Venero. 


The Columbia Association of Great- 
er New York, Inc. is composed of 
more than 1000 policemen of Italian 
blood. Last month it held its an- 
nual banquet and election of officers 
with the following results: Maurice 
R. Sasso, president; Joseph Altomari 
and Paul Regucci, vice-presidents; 
Thomas J. Julia, treasurer; 
Mennella, financial secretary; Alfred 
Donatelli, corresponding secretary; 
Louis J. Creash, recording secretary. 

Founded in March 1931, the Co- 
lumbia Association was incorporated 
on March 7th, 1932. The guest of 
honor at last month’s banquet was 
Gr. Uff. Generoso Pope. 


In the auditorium of the Roman 
Forum of Brooklyn, an organization 
of young Italo-American professional 
men, Immigration Commissioner Ed- 
ward Corsi spoke last month on im- 
migration problems at the Port of 
New York. Dr. Pasquale J. Impe- 
rato presided, and a reception in 
honor of the speaker followed his 
talk. 


Following the outrageous and de- 
plorable explosion by persons un- 
known of his home in Philadelphia, 
which caused the death of his wife, 
Comm. Giovanni Di Silvestro, Su- 
preme Venerable of the Order Sons 
of Italy in America, sailed last month 
for Italy, aboard the Conte di Sa- 
voia. 


Tudge Eugene Alessandroni, Comm. 
Pio Margotti, Italian Consul and Dr. 
Domenico Vittorini of the University 
of Pennsylvania were the guests of 
honor at a dance held by the Aurora 
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Society of Philadelphia last month at 
the Warwick Hotel. Miss Marie 
Mazzoli is president of the society. 


In Wilmington, Del. last month 
three Italian societies merged and 
thus formed the most powerful Italian 
social body in that State. They are 
the Cristoforo Colombo Society and 
the Mutual Benefit Societies, San 
Francesco di Paola, and Principe di 
Napoli. Others are expected to enter 
the merger later. Antonio Ventresca, 
building contractor, is president of 
the new society. 


The National Republican League, 
recently founded by noted American 
Republican leaders with the aim of 
arousing wider interest in political af- 
fairs among the younger American 
generation, has announced a Foreign 
Language Unit. James Lovatelli of 
New York, well known among for- 
eign speaking organizations for his 
activities in the last Republican cam- 
paign, has been appointed as Direc- 
tor in charge of this division. 


Under the presidency of Mr. Frank 
Marchese, Il Circolo Dei Giovani of 
Bridgeport, Conn. sponsored a con- 
cert on March 5, in the sun parlor 
of the Stratheld Hotel in that city, 
featuring Mr. Albert Martini, violin- 
ist; Miss Victoria Piccirillo, lyric so- 
prano; Mr. Frederick Smithson, pian- 
ist. The committee in charge of the 
affair was headed by Miss Rosaria 
Aucello, assisted by Miss Elizabeth 
De Blasio, Mr. Salvatore Aucello, 
Mr. Louis Bonazzo, Mr. Robert Pic- 
cirillo. 

Il Circolo has organized another 
Circolo Dei Giovani in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. Attorney Fazio is president of 
the Mamaroneck club. 

Several weeks ago, a lecture on 
early American architecture was given 
by Janus Acampora, a very active 
member of both the Bridgeport and 
the Mamaroneck groups. 

On February 4, Miss Elena Scan- 
zillo was appointed corresponding 
secretary pro tem. 


The Junior Auxiliary of Columbus 
Hospital held a meeting last month 
in the auditorium of the hospital for 
the installation of officers for the 
coming year. Miss Josephine Perso- 
-neni was unanimously re-elected pres- 
ident. Other officers are: Madeline 
Repetti, Anne V. Spica, and Lillian 
C. Mulé, vice-presidents; Mildred 
Poggi, treasurer; Henrietta De Bel- 
lis, financial secretary; Estelle Klee- 
man, recording secretary; Josephine 
Fedele, corresponding secretary and 
Jillian C. Mulé, historian. The 
Board of Directors consists of Marie 
Aprea, Candida Acerboni and Mar- 
garet Repetti. 

The Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart, who own and operate 
the hospital, encourage the Juniors 
in their task of furnishing and main- 
taining the Children’s Ward. 
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_The Unity Club of Brooklyn, with 
a membership ‘of-'more ‘than 400, ‘re- 
cently held a reception>in honor- of 
Hon. Vincent J. Ferreri, Assistant 
District Attorney, for Kings County, 
at the Elks Clubhouse. Among the 
guests of honor were Judge Gaspar 
Liota and Anthony Di Giovanna, As- 
sistant District Attorney. The of- 
ficers of the Club are Joseph V. Sessa, 
president; Stephen F. Barrera, James 
Breglio and Edward Lallo, vice-pre- 
sidents; Arthur A. Viani, recording 
secretary; Frank D. Cangin, financial 
secretary; Thomas B. Scarpaci, cor- 
responding secretary and Charles Ge- 
raci, treasurer. 

At the annual banquet of the Na- 
tional Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship, held recently, Dr. John 
H. Finley, who was re-elected presid- 
ent and who is one of the editors of 
“The New York Times,” character- 
ized the plan being proposed to de- 
port unemployed aliens as ‘‘too mon- 
struous and too inhuman to be de- 
fended.” 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


More than 2000 guests attended last 
month the banquet at the Penn Ath- 
letic Club in Philadelphia held un- 
der the auspices of the Italian daily, 
“L’Opinione”’, in honor of the Italo- 
American graduates of Philadelphia 
Universities. Ambassador Augusto 
Rosso of Italy was the featured guest 
of honor, together with the Italian 
Consul, Comm. Pio Margotti, Judge 
Eugene V. Alessandroni, Comm. V. 
Giordano, editor of “L’Opinione”, 
who acted as toastmaster, Gr. Uff. 
Generoso Pope, and Dr. Vincenzo De 
Virgilis. 


A student of Italian origin for the 
first time represented an American 
university at the International Con- 
ference of students also known asi the 
“Model League of Nations” this 
month when Edward Geremia, a stu- 
dent at the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege in Kingston, R. I., presided 
over his university’s delegation to the 
conference held on March 9, 10, and 
11 at Smith College in Northanypton, 
Mass. Mr. Geremia, a resident of 
Providence, is captain of the debating 
team and student manager of the col- 
lege’s athletic activities. 


Professor G. A. Borgese, distin- 
guished Italian. critic and novelist, 
formerly of the University of Milan, 
delivered a lecture in English last 


month at the Hotel Brunswick in: 


Boston on “Poetry in the Modern 
Era.” Professor Borgese at present 
is teaching Italian language and lite- 
rature at Smith College. 


Miss Rosa Desimini of Washington 
Irving High School in New York 
recently won the Parson Scholarship 
in that school. 


Prof. Franco Bruno Averardi, spe- 
cial visiting lecturer at Wellesley 
College this year and formerly of the 
Italian diplomatic service, spoke re- 
cently in Boston on “Italy of Today” 
in an international affairs course of 
eight lectures in the Boston State 
House. 3 
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“The. Circolo Dante Alighieri of 
Manhattan ~College gave a _banquet 
last month in New York for its mem- 
bers. Among those present were 
Prof. P. Cantatore, founder and ad- 
viser of the Circolo, Mr. Ferraro, 
president, Mr. Gentile, secretary, and 
Mr Spinapolice, chairman of the ban- 
quet committee. 


Among the honor men recently an- 
nounced at Rutgers University in 
New Bruswick, N. J. were Lucas V. 
Banta and Victor J. DiFilippo of the 
senior class, Philip Alampi and Frank 
G. Sisco of the junior class and John 
F. Ruso of the Sophomore class. 


Miss Agrippina Sciré of New York 
was recently presented the Dante 
Medal, a gift of the Order Sons of 
Italy, by Miss Marie J. Concistré, 
Italian teacher of Seward Park High 
School, for having received the high- 


A bust by Marcello Rotundo, inspired 


by the word “bigot,” as expressed 
by Al Smith 





(See page 277, Column 38) 


At the request of the Foreign Stu- 
dent Council of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Miss Marie Vittoria Fedele, a student 
of St. Catherine College in that city, 
gave a brief talk recently over radio 
station KSTP. A native of Italy, Miss 
Fedele is in the college on a scholar- 
ship. 

Commenting on the value of ex- 
changing students between countries, 
Miss Fedele said: “Between under- 
standing the mind of a people and 
loving it there is only one step, while 
there is nothing more distressing than 
to note the prejudices that frequently 
exist as a result of the ignorance of 
one people by another.” 

The Italians in the United States, 
said the speaker, made her proud of 
being an Italian. “The example given 
by these emigrants, who know how 
to couple their loyalty for their 
adopted land with a deep attachment 
for the glories of our race and the 
age-old Italian civilization, will re- 
main with me all mv life.” 


On another occasion, Mr. Attilio Ca- 
stigliano, Italian Consul in St. Paul, 
Minn., also spoke for the Foreign 





Student Council over radio station 
KSTP. The purpose of the Council 
is to extend hospitality to students of 
foreign extraction in American educa- 
tional institutions. 

Speaking of Amnerican students 
abroad, Mr. Castigliano said: 

“In travelling throughout Europe 
you will find American students in 
large numbers at Oxford, Berlin, Hei- 
delberg, Munich, Rome, Milan, Paris 
and Vienna. While I was in Milan 
in 1928 I learned with a great deal 
of pleasure that there were over two 
thousand students from America 
studying music in that renowned mus- 
ical center. In the city of Rome there 
are several American colleges to 
which young American students go 
to complete their education. 

“As the American student who can 
afford to go abroad to complete his 
education generally belongs to a fam- 
ily that occupies an important posi- 
tion in the social and civic life of the 
community of which it is a part, the 
opinion of the young student who re- 
turns from abroad becomes the opin- 
ion of his family and of the circle of 
relatives and friends of the same. It 
is in this way that the reputation of 
foreign educational institutions and of 
foreign people is formed. 

“The fact that the number of for- 
eign students has increased is in it- 
self evidence that the impression 
which the returning students carried 
with them was a favorable one, not 
only in so far as it refers to the ed- 
ucational institution attended but also 
in so far as it refers to the American 
people at large.” 


Sergio Cavallo was recently elected 
president of the freshman class at the 
College of the City of New York. 


Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini, dir- 
ector of Columbia University’s Casa 
Italiana in New York, recently spoke 
at the Haarlem House on Garibaldi. 


Miss Elaine Tonelli, a student at 
Crane College in Chicago, was the 
winner recently of the Italian Club 
Scholarship entitling her to a trip to 
Italy and a course in Italian litera- 
ture at the University of Rome. Prof. 
Walter L. Bullock, head of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages and 
Literatures at the University of Chi- 
cago, who awarded the prize, said in 
a letter to Prof. G. Albachiara, head 
of the Italian Department of Crane 
College and founder of the Italian 
Club there, that he was _ pleasantly 
surprised at the high ratings of the 
applicants for the scholarship. 


The new officers of the Italian Club 
at Hunter College in New York are 
Olga Romeo, Minna Gallucci, Mary 
Gori and Anna Tantillo. 


Col. G. L. McEntee of the 78th 
Division of the American Army, spoke 
last month over radio station W OV 
in New York on Italy’s part in the 
winning of the World War. 


Dr. John L. Tildsley, district super- 
intendent of high schools in New 
York, was the speaker at a meeting 
of the Italian Teachers Association on 
March 4th at the Casa Italiana in 
New York. 
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2uspices of the Board of 
' month, in 2. S. 121 in 
an Italian evening was 
2 the efforts of Prof. Leo- 
9. head of the department 
De Witt Clinton High 
first part of the pro- 
e presentation of “The 
aughter-in-Law” by men 
Circolo Italiano of De 
n High School, following 
talian Choral Society, un- 
tion of Maestro Sandro 
several numbers. 
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Dic Beniamino de Ritis of the Italy 
esucz Society spoke last month at 
im (asa Ltaliana in New York on 
Vatican City. 
RELIGION 
Tine ation to the position of 





ra Monsignor Pietro Fuma- 
Biot Apostolic Delegate to the 
i States, was recently ‘an- 





Om the occasion of his having been 
Chevalier of the Order of the 
‘ Italy, a banquet was recent- 
Newark in honor of Mons. 
esto D’Aquila, rector of the 
sna del Carmine Church in that 
Among those present were 
Thomas Walsh, Bishop of 
asx, Rev. Umberto Donati, rector 
the Church of San Rocco, Hon. 
Peli Forlenza, Assistant District At- 
and Dr. Pier P. Spinelli, Ital- 
ce-Consul in Newark, who 
ated the decoration. John Pado- 
s chairman of the banquet 
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Arnaldo Vanoli of the Order 
brinian Missionaries, rector of 
urch of St. Joachim in New 
crx. has been made a Chevalier of 
fe Order of the Crown of Italy. 






To celebrate his having been made 
hevalier of the Oruer of the 
_cown of Italy, a banquet was recent- 
Id in Port Chester, N. Y. in 
Memor of Rev. Giovanni Focacci of 
Jrder of Salesians, rector of the 
an Church of the Rosary in that 

Aniello La Rosa was president 
the banquet committee 


EUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL AND 
OCCUPATIONAL 


(On February 2nd the Board of Dir- 
of the Italian Channber of 
rce in New York held their 
Fs elections with the  follow- 
me results: Cav. Uff. Ercole H. Loca- 
te i president (re-elected); Comm. 
llo Perera, vice president (re- 
); Mr. Domenico D’Angiola, 
president; Comm. Pasquale I. 
sonelli, treasurer (re-elected). 
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ft a recent meeting of the Italian 
ital Association of San Fran- 
directors for the Dante Hospital 
the coming year were elected as 
Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, Vic- 
A. Sbragia, Giuseppe Peschiera, Et- 
= Patrizi, G. Comolli, G. Bagnani, 
stino Rossi, Eliseo Barsanti, F. 
oletti, Oliva Bossu, C. Costaganna, 
eppe Guzzetta, J. J. Lauricella, I. 
4ttugnani and G. Pisani. 
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ITALIANS ‘IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cn February 10th, 1933, Attorney 
Hector J. Ciotti, who is also Assistant 
Solicitor for the City of Baltimore, 
was admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Ciotti-was 
one of the attorneys representing the 
City of Baltimore when an appeal, 
filed by the Receiver of the Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Annapolis Rail- 
road Company, from a decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, was heard. The case 
involved the constitutionality of an 
act of the Maryland Legislature which 
attempted to exempt the railroad 
property from taxation. The act in 
question had previously been declared 
invalid by the Circuit Court. The 
amount of taxes due to the City of 
Baltimore by the railroad company 
is approximately $70,000.00. 

Mr. Ciotti, who is a graduate of 
Loyola College with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
and of the University of Baltimore 
with the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
was formerly assistant General Coun- 
sel for the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany of Baltimore and is the only 
attorney of Italian descent in the city 
of Baltimore admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


A. P. Giannini, chairman of the 
Board of the Bank of America and 
the Transamerica Corp., was recentiy 
invited by President-elect (at that 
time) Roosevelt to a _ private con- 
ference. Rumors had it that Mr. 
Giannini, who was an ardent support- 
er of Roosevelt in California, had 
been sounded out concerning a posi- 
tion in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and to discuss agricultur- 
al and industrial questions. 


Dr. Thomas C. Case has been ap- 
pointed physician to the Department 
of Police in New York City, the first 


Italian to be named part of the 
medical corps of that city’s Police 
Department. 


Mr. Frank Massa, one of the young- 
er research engineers with the R. C. 
A.—Victor Co. at Camden, N. J., 
presented a paper on the new high- 
quality ribbon telephone receiver re- 
cently developed, before the Institute 
of Radio Engineers at the Atlantic 
City convention of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science on Dec. 29, 1932. Mr. Massa 
is advancing rapidly in the important 
and highly specialized field of radio 
acoustics. He was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology with honors in 1927, was 
awarded the Swope Fellowship for 
that institution, and returned there in 
1928 to earn his degree of M. S. 
These degrees were given in Elec- 
trical Engineering, from which field 
Mr. Massa has transferred his efforts 
to that of acoustics. One of his most 
important contributions to science, 
the development of a meter for meas- 
urine the intensity of noises, is being 
used extensively today for industrial 
noise measurements of mmrachinery, 
traffic, factories, offices, etc. An ar- 
ticle, “Use of Pressure Gradient Mi- 
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crophones,” of which he is the co- 
author, appeared in the January issue 
of the Journal of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, describing some of 
his late researches in acoustical af- 
fects. Mr. Massa is but twenty-six 
years of age, having been born in 
Boston, April 10, 1906. 


The latest American methods of 
oil drilling and marketing will shertly 
be put into effect in Italy as a result 
of a three months’ survey of the do- 
mestic oil industry just completed by 
two representatives of Premier Mus- 
solini, Romolo Angelone, Italian Com- 
mercial Attache, said recently. 

The study, according to the “New 
York World-Telegram” was made by 
Alfred Castelletti and Alberto Velani, 
executives of the Italian Railways 
Administration, temporarily detached 
from their posts to make the study. 

The Italian officials arrived in the 
United States last November and 
spent the greater part of their time 
in Oklahoma, East Texas and Mex- 
ico. The last week was spent in New 
York conferences with executives of 
a number of American oil companies. 
They sailed Saturday on the steam- 
ship Rex. 

According to Signor Angelone, Si- 
gnors Castelletti and Velani studied 
the latest drilling methods and mar- 
keting of oil from, the time the crude 
leaves the ground until it is ready for 
retail sale. 

This information, Signor Angelone 
said, will be made available for dis- 
tribution to all persons engaged in 
the Italian oil industry. 

The Italian government, he added, 
carries a sum in each annual budget 
for oil drilling, and this year alone 
approximately 7,000,000 lire (about 
$300,000) was appropriated for that 
purpose. 

As a result of the survey, he in- 
dicated, it is likely that some large 
orders for American drilling machin- 
ery shortly will be placed by Italian 
companies, with the approval of the 
Mussolini government. 


The Cross of. Chevalier of the 
Crown of Italy has been conferred 
upon Colonel Gerard L. McEntee of 
the 78th Division, United States 
Army, by King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy, it was announced at the Italian 
vice-consul’s office in Newark. 

Colonel McEntce was with the Am- 
erican Expeditionary Force at the 
Italian front. He saw action in Corso. 
With nermission of the War Depart- 
ment Colonel McEntee has delivered 
several lectures on the part Italy 
played in the World War. 

Representative Peter A. Cavicchia 
requested Congress to permit an Ital- 
ian decoration for an American of- 
ficer and offered his name. The re- 
commendation to Italy was made by 
Dr. Ornello N. Simone, former vice- 
consul. A certificate of the decora- 
tion was received by Dr. Pier P. 
Spinelli. 


A small but select group of relatives 
and eminent Italo-Americans gathered 
at the home of Giuseppe Gerli at 270 
Park Avenue, N. Y. one evening last 
month to congratulate him on his re- 
cently being made a Grand Officer of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy.. 
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I suffered the stuffiness and intellec- 
tual cowardice of England, inc.dent 
after incident of editors who would 
not answer straight questions, at- 
tempts to bribe one into compliance 
or to punish one for the contrary. I 
have been for seven years and for 
three winters in Italy. On one sole 
occasion an editor was scared by 
something I had to say in an inter- 
view which he thought contravened 
a general recommendation or order. 
The interviewer appealed to highest 
authority and got his answer:—“Print 
it. Tell Mr. Pound his ideas on Na- 
poleon are rotten.” As a challenge 
compare the straight talk of the de- 
bates in the present Italian chamber, 


prose. She states with finality that 
“the Italian Renaissance is an exciting 
period and can be conveyed only with 
some imaginative excitement” and 
gives an intensely subjective and 
keenly imaginative portrayal of scho- 
lars and artists, popes and princes, 
courtiers and ladies. The ethics dis 
covered to underlie the conduct of 
these people are based on “those ab- 
solute values of passionate experience 
which are the only excuse for the in- 
finite and intolerable anguish of ex- 
istence.” These ethics may prove 
slightly disquieting but they are in- 
variably of interest. Though in the 
end the poetic vein becomes somewhat 
fatiguing, the evaluations, especially 
those religious in character (the Cath- 
olic ritual, Luther, Protestantism) are 
penetrating and reveal a thoroughness 
of understanding. 

References to the “masculine tem- 
per” of the Renaissance, the “herma- 
phroditic genius of Leonardo,’ the 
“charming insolence” of Cellin’s Per- 
seus, may be taken soberly by the 
casual reader, but they are novel in 
flavor and challenging in vividness. 

The volume bears with it the con- 
viction that an understanding of the 
Renaissance is only to be arrived at 
through a devoted and sympathetic re- 
construction of its many manifesta- 
tions. These manifestations may be 
seen in a different light but their por- 
trayal by the author loses none of 
its value or beauty because of this. 

If ever a book were meant to con- 
vey thought and feeling, Mrs. Taylor’s 
most assuredly fulfills this purpose. 


Anthony M. Gisolfi 


UPTON SINCLAIR PRESENTS 
WILLIAM FOX. “A Feature Picture 
of Wall Street and High Finance.” By 
Upton Sinclair. 377 pages. Published 
by the author, Los Angeles, Cal. $3.00. 


William Fox began in the cloth ex- 
amining and shrinking business, chang- 
ing afterward his source of livelihood 
for a nickelodeon, then a “common 
show,” then a string of 125 shows, 
and then vaudeville theatres and whole 
chains of motion picture “palaces,” to 
say nothing of the huge film-produc- 
ing machine bearing his name. In 
the year 1929 William Fox was one 
of the two or three greatest names in 
the motien picture indu try, an in- 
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as reported in the Stampa, with the 
evasions and slidings and ambiguities 
of parliamentary language in other 


countries. 
SPORTS 

Another Italo-American joined the 
long list of world’s boxing cham- 
pions of that race when Young Cor- 
bett 3rd of Fresno, Calif., realized his 
life-long ambition by defeatng Jackie 
Fields for the welterweight title last 
month in San Francisco. For more 
than four years Corbett, whose real 
name is Ralph Giordano, was known 
as the uncrowned title-holder, be- 
cause of the unwillingness on the 
part of champions to trade punches 
with him in a championship bout. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 
(Continued from page 271) 


dustry that thought in terms not of 
millions, but of tens and even hun- 
dreds of millions, 


As everyone knows, soon after the 
crash, William Fox was ousted from 
control of his companies, the Fox 
Film Corporation and the Fox 
Theatres Corporation. This book is 
the “inside story” of the affair, in 
which the cast includes names like 
Hoover, Hays, Ford, Rockefeller Jr., 
Wiggin, H. L. Stuart, H. L. Clarke, 
Zukor, Baruch, and scores of other— 
shall we call them—“extras” high in 
the financial world. 


Upton Sinclair, of course, has been 
writing exposes for years, exposes 
which, strangely enough, are more 
widely read abroad than here, and 
this story (different from its prede- 
cessors in that it is not novelized, but 
is a straight factual narrative) is pe- 
culiarly his province. As he puts it, 
William Fox approached him, pre- 
sented his proposition, and after they 
had come to an agreement concerning 
responsibility for the facts, they talked 
together for days, weeks , months, 
with two stenographers nearby taking 
down everything Mr. Fox said. And 
the story'is truly an amazing one, re- 
vealing as it does avarice, duplicity and 
jealousy in high Wall Street quarters. 
The array of figures and facts, far 
from detracting from the readability 
of the book, make it of still greater 
interest for those who would like a 
elimpse of how the financial rulers 
actually operate. 

If circulated widely enough, this 
book will probably make as great a 
sensation as did Sinclair’s “Jungle,” 
“The Brass Check,” “Oil” and “The 
Wet Parade,” and there seems to be 
no reason why it should not. 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE. Revtsed 
edition. 601 pages. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $3.50. 


The recent orgy of financial terms 
in the nation’s press has made still 
more necessary and valuable a refer- 
ence book of this kind, which, as its 
name implies, is a quick reference 
work to business, financial and legal 
words that are not universally under- 
stood. The fourth printing of this 


Ralph Giordano, or, as he is known, 
Young Corbett 3rd, is the second 
Italo-American to hold the welter- 
weight title, Baltimore Joe Dundee 
having held it before him. 


As a result of the recent victory 
over Billy Townsend at Madison 
Square Garden last month of Tony 
Canzoneri, lightweight champion of 
the world, whom most sports writers 
concede to be the best boxer in any 
division today, one sports writer 
wrote: “There may be some argument 
regarding the rightful rulers of other 
divisions... but Tony Canzoneri 
stands alone and unchallenged among 
the lightweights.” 


work, it is really more than a dic- 
tionary, for some of the definitions 
constitute articles in themselves. 


A long and extensive appendix lists, 
among other things, a comprehensive 
and detailed description of the mno- 
netary system of the United States, 
the value of foreign coins in American 
money, postal information, and sev- 
eral different interest tables. 


GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES OF 
THE WORLD. Edited by Joseph 
Lewis French. 1139 pages. New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni. $1.00. 


According to Carolyn Wells, an 
authority on detective stories, murder 
and robbery constitute their principat 
themes. Examples of both types are 
to be found in the present collection, 
which aims furthermore to present 
the detective story, in fact or fiction, 
in chronological sequence from its in- 
ception. 

The first outcropping (says the 
editor) of analytic deduction—on 
which all criminal detection is based 
to this day—was “The Sultan and His 
Three Sons” a very short tale by the 
Chevalier De Mailly in 1719. Half a 
century later Voltaire wrote his 
“Zadig.” But detective literature was 
really born with the “Memoirs” of 
M. Vidocq of the Paris Sureté, pub- 
lished in 1828. Fiction claimed de- 
tective literature only with the publica- 
tion in 1841 of Poe’s ‘“Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” which, together with 
others he wrote later, founded a new 
branch of literature which has since 
enjoyed increasing popularity. 

Most of the stories contained in this 
volume are excerpts from novels by 
such eminent personages as Balzac, 
Dumas, Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Ga- 
boriau, Stevenson, etc. And of course 
Conan Doyle’s immortal character 
Sherlock Holmes is here to be found 
in “The Red-Headed League,” as well 
as Poe’s classic, “The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue.” They are probably the 
finest in the collection. 

Though one might question the 
wisdom of using excerpts (even long 
excerpts) from novels for inclusion in 
an anthology of this sort, it cannot 
be questioned that the bulky and in- 
teresting volume is certainly worth its 
low price. 
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Things Italian in American 
Books and Periodicals 


A Bibliography of Recent Publications 
of Interest to Italian-Americans 


PERIODICALS | 





Based on a recent art exhibit of a 
ical nature in San Francisco, this ar- 

le goes into a detailed! history of the 
-other of marionette artist Remo Bu- 
», “grizzled, close-cropped Beniamino 
S.jano, an artist of unquestioned ability 
> paints somewhat in the ‘manner of 
Dvego Rivera but whose sculpture looks 
‘e that of an Italianate Paul Manship.” 


THE SCREEN IN ROME — By 
Herbert L. Matthews — The New 
York Times, Feb. 12, 1933. 

A review of recent events in the Italian 

ma world, including reviews of 

LArmata Azzurra,” thé first Italian air 

i and a truly national undertaking ; 

Dono del Mattino,’ a screen adap- 

of a popular stage comedy; 

0.” which is about a football game 

st ends with such a score; and “La 

retaria per Tutte,’ a comic sketch 

juced by a_ theatrical repertory 
any. 


TALY AND THE GREAT WAR - 

FROM NEUTRALITY TO IN- 

TERVENTION — A review of 

‘ormer Italian Prime Minister Anto- 

=io. Salandra’s book, by Walter 

Littlefield — The New York Times 
Book Review, Feb. 12, 1933. 

This book,” says the reviewer, “should 

been written years ago. In 1915 

dd have clarified Italy’s urge to 

1919 it would have justified her 

is at the peace conference.” The 

s an explanation and justification 

y's negotiations just prior to her 

ce into the World War, by the 

ho guided Italy’s destinies at the 


PRANCE AND ITALY WIDEN 
EUROPEAN RIFT — By H. 
fatthews — The New York 
imes, Feb. 19, 1933. 
omprehensive feature article by the 
orrespondent of the Times giving 
background behind the 
tion between the two sister 
showing the various prob- 
sue between them. 










POSING OUR HUMAN 
»LES — The Literary Digest, 
. 25, 1933. 
article on Vittorio Podrecca’s 
TO ¢ Piccoli,” which recently 
wea a long run, based on a review by 
’ in the New York 














EUROPE’S SQUABBLE OVER 
ARMS-SMUGGLING — The Lit- 
erary Digest, March 11, 1933. 

A compendium of editorial opinion 
selected in the “Digest’s” usual manner 
from representative newspapers, on the 
question of alleged arms-smuggling into 
Hungary. 


PUMPING AND PRUNING — 

Time, Feb. 20, 1933. 

The weekly newsmagazine describes at 
some length the various measures that 
have been decreed recently by Mussolini 
to put Italian industry on a sounder 
basis. 

“Still a stranger to many otherwise 
well posted citizens of the world is the 
new Benito Mussolini, the Duce who has 
taken to digesting balance sheets, master- 
ing trade statistics, engineering huge 
combinations of Italian industry and 
grappling intelligently with the octopus 
of hard times.” 


PARALLEL OR COINCIDENCE? 
A PROBLEM OF DANTE IN- 
TERPRETATION — By Prof. H. 
D. Austin — Studies in Philology, 
Jan. 1933. 


HISTORY OF TUBERCOLOSIS — 
By Arturo Castiglioni — Medical 
Life, January and February, 1933 
(2 issues). 

Two consecutive issues of this 
“monthly journal of medical history” are 
devoted entirely to.this important work 
by the eminent Professor of History of 
Medicine at the University of Padua in 
Italy. It is translated by Emile Recht 
from the Italian. 


FASCISTS EFFICIENT IN HAND- 
LING NEWS — By Herbert L. 
Matthews — The New York Times, 
March 12, 1933. 

In this special correspondence from 
Italy, it is shown in detail, and with a 
few examples, just how the Fascists 
censor, or, as they prefer to call it, 
“control” the press, including even 
dispatches to foreign papers. 


IMMIGRANT ARTS IN AMERICA 
—By A. H. Eaton — School Arts 
Monthly, February 1933. 


IMPROVING OUR IMMIGRA- 
TION — By R. C. White — The 
National Republic, February, 1933. 


ON GOING TO ROME — The Com- 

monweal, March 8, 1933. 

This leading editorial article in the 
Catholic weekly concerns itself with the 
coming trip of many Catholics to Rome 
to take part in the penitential exercises 
of the Holy Year of Jubilee, and con- 
sists for the most part of an imaginary 
speech on their part to the Pope. 


MUSSOLINI’S POPULARITY: A 
Reply to W. A. V. Hooft — By 
A. di Domenica The Christian 
Century, Jan. 18, 1933. 
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WAR LEGENDS: ITALY AND 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE — By 
Count Carlo Sforza — The Contem- 
porary Review, December 1932. 


THE FOREIGN-BORN AND PRO- 
HIBITION — By C.. Panunzio — 
Annals of the American Academy, 
September, 1932. 


IS FASCISM A RELIGION? — By 
W. A. V. Hooft — The Christian 
Century, Dec. 28, 1932. 
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ba e pura, un, complimento mi solleti- 
cava. II] cavaliere si voltd di scatto, 
mi guardo e, forse per vincere me o 


per vincersi, mi chtese: Bellezze, vuoi 


vendermi i tuoi fiori?” Vendere i 
fiori? Mi parve una cosa enorme, 
tanto che risposi di no, quasi ruvida- 
mente. “Neanche per due monetine 
d’oro da appenderti alle orecchie?” E 
mi porse due sterline lucenti. La con- 
tessa che comprese la mia contrarieta 
s’affrettO ad intervenire. ‘Siete poeta, 
dicono, mylord, ma non vi trovo dissi- 
mile da altri uomini: credete che col 
denaro tutto si possa comprare! Por: 
getemi il ginocchio, vi prego.” L’altro 
scese da cavallo e porse mano e gi- 
nocchio alla dama che leggera balzd 
di sella. Mi venne poi incontro, mi 
sorrise dolcemente e mi chiese: ‘“Vuoi 
cambiare i tuoi fiori coi miei baci, ca- 
rina?” Gli gettai tra le braccia il mio 
carico floreale e fuggii senza osar di 
ripetere il compenso. Quella sera, in 
casa, fui pili di una eroina. Raccontata 
la mia avventura in segreto a mia so- 
rella, parve la cosa enorme cosi da 
non consentire a celarla. E dovetti 
ripeterla, ripeterla, ripeterla! Mi si in- 
vidid e Cecchino Saredo, un cuginetto 
che in segreto (un segreto di pulci- 
nella) mi si era destinato a sposo, col 
tempo, ne fu geloso. Un tipo Cecchi- 
no Saredo. Lo si preconizzava desti- 
nato a grandi cose per una certa aria 
che si dava e che oggi posso classifi- 
care di sufficienza. Mentre i familiari 
non vedevano che il lato romantico 
della mia avventura, Cecchino vi al- 
manacco su non so che per tutta la 
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serata. Tanto che l’indomani mi fece 
il broncio, me ne addolorai, ed accon- 
senti di cessarlo ad un patto: che gli 
facessi conoscere il poeta. Conoscere 
il poeta? Ma lo conoscevo io forse, io 
che allofferta delle due monetine da 
appendermi alle orecchie, fatta scon- 
trosa, l’avevo quasi respinto da me? 
— Non importa, insisté Cecchino: ci 
metteremo sulla sua strada, ti ricono- 
scera certo e tu mi presenterai come... 
—... mo cugino. 


— No. Preferisco ... fidanzato. 
Arrossii. 

— Ma Cecchino! 

— Non lo siamo forse ... in pectore? 


Su via, da brava, fammi questo grande 
piacere. 


I LASCIAI convincere. Ci appo- 
stammo presso la casa abitata da 

Byron e non tardammo a vederlo, ché 
ogni pomeriggio lo passava fuori di 
casa. Mi riconobbe, era lieto, c’era 
un sole da paradiso terrestre, mi sor- 
rise, mi accarezzo i capegli, poi guardo 
il giovanotto che avevo accanto e ch: 
dimostrava assai di pit’ de’ suoi di- 
ciassette anni. 

Imporporai abbassando il viso. 

— Sono il suo fidanzato, mylord! 

Confusa, ardente di rossore, tutta 
vergognosa mi sentivo quasi svenire. 
Rimasi qualche po’ di tempo appog- 
giata al muricciolo. Quando alzai gli 
occhi mi vidi sola: il poeta e Cecchino 
erano scomparsi. ‘ 

Passo qualche settimana senza ch’io 
vedessi né Byron e nemmeno Cec- 
chino. Le comunicazioni allora non 


MISTERO 


UTTA, in divin silenzio, sotto l’empirea cupola 
ripalpita di stelle ’immensa oscurita. 
Sei tu, divin silenzio, forse il linguaggio incognito 
dell’infinita, arcana, pensosa Eternita? 


Lente, alla luna intorno, si svolgono le nuvole 

e calan, vaporando diafane, git git. 

O nuvole calanti, siete voi forse i placidi 

sogni che al cor deli’uomo discendono di lasst? 


Sognano i cuori, e intanto per lo gran mar dell’essere 
la terra a ignoto porto li turbina con sé. 
Forse, progenie stanca, gli astri che in ciel sorridono 
son occhi d’immortali che vegliano su te? 


Va la gran nave umana per li stellanti oceani 
dell’infinito, e nulla, nulla il mortal ne sa. 
O dove vai tu dunque, gran nave infaticabile - 
cui d’ogn’intorno avvolge l’oscura Eternita? 


Giovanni Marradi 


erano facili: fra noi che abitavamo dal 
principio di primavera la villa di San 
Nazzaro e i Saredo che risiedevano a 
San Teodoro, sotto la Lanterna, c’era 
da compicre un viaggio con relativo 
testamento. L’unica festa in cui la 
famiglia tutta doveva riunirsi prima 
dell’estate era San Giovanni, lontano 
ancora. Maj se gli uomini poco si ve- 
devano, le notizie correvano ugual- 
mente. Si parlava apertamente del 
viaggio di Lord Byron in aiuto della 
Grecia, a capo — si diceva — d’una 
falange di cavalieri, in arnvatura nera, 
chiamati i Neri di Byron. Si additava 
un bel giovane, uscito da poco dal- 
lUniversita, il dottor Bruno, che do- 
veva accompagnarlo, con un pirata, e 
due poeti, uno inglese ed uno francese. 
Tutte quelle notizie pord non agivano 
che parzialmente sulla mia fantasia: 
che sapevo di Grecia e di poeti? Il 
pirata m/’interessava, ma come una 
cosa troppo lontana. Cio che pit di 
tutto m’interessO invece fu l’annunzio 
che Cecchino avrebbe accompagnato 
Byron. Si disse allora che mio cugino 
era addentro assai nelle grazie del 
poeta, il quale persino lo aveva rac- 
comandato come intendente ad una 
famiglia patrizia. Mio padre porto 
quella notizia a pranzo, ché allora si 
pranzava all’una dopo mezzogiorno, 

— Cecchino si é fatta una bella po- 
sizione, che diventera magnifica col 
tempo! 

— Cecchino é una testa quadra! 

— E sara un bel partito, aggiunse 
mio padre. : 

Tutti mi guardarono ed io arrossii. 

L’indomani, sulla deserta straduccia 
di San Nazzaro, incontrai Byron: era 
seduto sopra un sasso e sferzava col 
frustino un cespuglio selvaggio. Per 
laciarmsi passare s’interruppe, sollevd 
il capo: il viso buio si rasserend, mi 
sorrise. 

— Ah; sei tu, Bellezza? Sei tu che 
devi sposare quel bel mobile del gio- 
vane Saredo? Ascoltami: un poeta 
parla sempre come un _ moribondo. 
Non sposarlo, non puo farti felice. E’ 
una cartapecora zeppa di numeri, ed 
ha il cuore arido pit d’un notaio. Non 
puo né comprenderti, né apprezzarti, 
né amarti. . Ascoltami: tu sei un fiore 
e il signor Saredo non apprezza che i 
carcioh. Non sposarlo, bellezza: sa- 
resti infelice tutta la vita. Dammi 
retta: un poeta parla sempre come un 
moribondo. 

S’alzo, frusto il cespuglio selvaggio 
e€ mi pianto in asso. 


[4 VECCHIA signora affascinante 
curvo il capo, tristemente. 

— E’ inutile ch’io ti rammenti — 
vero? — che, quasi un anno dopo, a 
Missolungi, Byron moriva. Ed io che 
compivo quindici anni, fuji chiesta da 
mio cugino Saredo, il quale s’era fatta 
una invidiabile posizione. “Fra un 
anno le nozze, disse mio padre fre- 
gandosi le mani,” Proprio in quei 
giorni giunse la notizia della morte 
del poeta e destd enorme impressione. 
A Genova tutti lo conoscevano, e tutti 
gli volevano bene, anche lo zio Mauro, 
canonico di San Lorenzo, a malgrado 
lo stretto cattolicismo di sanfedista. 
“Ho pregato per Lord Byron,” di- 
chiard lo zio quella sera. ‘Ma non 
era un protestante?” domandd la 
mamma. “Non so, rispose lo zio, ri- 
cordiamo soltanto che ha fatto tante 
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“Ween wees svesece Cecchino.” Mi 
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che Cecchino non mi avrebbe fatto 
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feiece «=6CsE:snnconn_ lo sposai, e me ne tro- 
wai benissimo 

Le vecchia signora affascinante 
concluse 


di Filippo Sacchi 


Gli ultimi anni di Casanova, gli anni in cui, finita la vita avven- 
turos2, passa il suo tempo a scrivere romanzi filosofici ed a 
risolvere quesiti di matematica nel ritiro di Dux, in Bohemia, sono 
rievocati dal Sacchi con nostalgica ironia. Da parecchi anni uno 
dei migliori corrispondenti, Filippo Sacchi ha recentemente pub- 
blicato un romanzo di ambiente coloniale, “La Casa in Oceania,” 
che ha richiamato una cordiale attenzione da parte della critica 


italiana. 



























E SI’, quando arrivé a Dux, il povero 
Casanova non era gia pilin con- 
dizioni da poter essere pericoloso. 

Fu nell’ottantacinque, gia sessan- 
tenne, che il conte Giuseppe Wald- 
stein, signore di Dux e Teplitz (che lo 

: aveva conosciuto anni prima a Parigi, 
in un pranzo) che lo porto in qualita 
di suo bibliotecario privato. Lo aveva 
ritrovato quell’inverno a Vienna, solo, 
malato e in miseria, scoraggiato tanto 
che rimuginava di ricoverare in un 
chiostro. Era ancora senza dubbio 
Vantico uomo di mondo, conversatore 
imbattibile, osservatore acutissimo, €- 
sperto di tutti i paesi e di tutti i se- 
greti, che copriva le sue mancanze di 
educazione, di cultura e qualche volta 
di gusto col fascino d’una natura in- 
quieta, irruente e geniale: perO ormai 
affievolito dagli acciacchi, inacidito 
dalle mortificazioni, rotto per sempre 
in quella sua bella sicurezza baldan- 
zosa ch’era stata lo strascico stellato 
della sua vagabonda fortuna. Quanto 
all’amore, s’era scostato dal suo cam- 
mino da un pezzo. Gia quel decennio 
tra il ’70 e 1’80 era stato per Casanova 
il periodo del suo collocamento a ri- 
poso, il periodo nel quale ?uomo che 
delle donne aveva provato tutto, il ri- 
fiuto, il disprezzo, la gelosia, il tradi- 
mento, s’era trovato per la prima volta 
davanti al solo affronto contro il quale 
non c’é difesa: la bonta che la donna 
ha per l'uomo a cui non é pitt com- 
promettente dimostrarne. Rideva, 
euardandosi nello specchio, al solo 
pensare di dover riprendere Ja sua vita 
d’avventuriero. A Dux i Waldstein 
tengono corte: convitano ospiti @Au- 
stria, Boemia e Moravia, danno con- 

certi, caccie, festini, rappresentazioni 
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pastorali dove Titiri e Amarilli plora- 
no e danzano davanti a parterres di 
parrucche in mezzo a cui civettano le 
pit belle donne dell’aristocrazia danu- 
biana. Ma Casanova doveva prender 
poca parte ai sollazzi dei suoi giovani 
padroni, se nelle lettere dello zio prin- 
cipe di Ligne lo vediamo nominato 
sempre per la sua irascibilita e i suoi 
litigi, mai per la sua socievolezza, E’ 
vero che ogni tanto per svagarsi e per 
illudersi si toglie da quel piccolo mon- 
do che ha in uggia e va a Dresda, 
nella grande Dresda rococo, la Dresda 
che, punto d’incrocio tra la moda 
francese ed il costume d’Oriente, stava 
imparando in quel momento i poufs 
A sentiment e i pettegolezzi dell’Ere- 
mitage. Va a trovare il fratello Gio- 
yanni, a informarsi delle novita librarie 
di Padova o di Amsterdam; sopratutto 
a risentire per un momento, inebriante 
per lui come V’odor di polvere, l’aria 
del salotto cosmopolita, dove intorno 
alla tavola del trictrac si potevano in- 
contrare il diplomatico che veniva da 
Londra, l’ufficiale che partiva l’indo- 
mani per la Polonia, o la dama che 
aveva assistito venti giorni prima a un 
ricevimento al Petit Trianon. Va 
anche a teatro, e vede ballare la André, 
e le manda versi e lettere dove chiama 
lei la regina della danza e sé amico 
delle muse. Corti svaghi, che gli fan 
sentire pit. duro, al ritorno, il peso 
della mediocrita quotidiana. 


DUX CASANOVA aveva un paio 
di stanze nell’avancorpo destro 
del palazzo, prospiciente il grande cor- 
tile. Non sarebbe stato male se non 
gli avessero dato maledettamente a: 
nervi di qua i cani, di 1a gli stallieri 
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— Ho sempre creduto ai poeti e ne 
ho sempre seguiti i consigli... 

S’interruppe, ma poi continuo: 

. con qualche tara. 

— C’é un altro ricordo sotto, forse? 

— Naturalmente: ma per oggi sono 
stanca. 

La mia curiosita perd chiedeva una 
cosa ancora: sid 

— Ha pit veduto la bella contessa di 
Blessington? 

— Si, molti anni dopo. E per la 
prima volta perdetti un po’ di fede in 
Lord Byron quando lessi nel suo epi- 
stolario che le donne inglesi durano 
pit. di noi. 

E mi sorrise. Ah! che aveva ragione 
lei, fresca ed affascinante alla sua eta! 
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che facevano un baccano indecente 
nelle scuderie. In genere quella ser- 
vit di Dux era insopportabile. Non 
passava giorno senza che il vecchio 
non piantasse qualche bega coi cuochi, 
gli staffieri o i lacché, per via dei mac- 
cheroni che erano troppo cotti, o del 
latte che non era servito ben caldo, o 
della parrucca che non era pettinata 
a dovere. Quelli si prendevano la ri- 
vincita mettendo in giro sul suo conto 
storie abominevoli, come quella volta 
che, la figlia del portinaio del castello 
essendo passata inavvertitamente a 
nozze, sparsero pel paese che il sedut- 
tore era stato Casanova. Casanova, 
invece di gradire questo indiretto o- 
maggio reso ai suoi sessant’anni, ando 
su tutte le furie e tanto fece, gridd e 
tempesto finché obbligarono la ragazza 
a metter fuori il nome del responsa- 
bile, ch’era un pittorello dei Wald- 
stein. E’ vero che un po’ la colpa era 
sua, ed era un pezzo per esempio che 
le mamme di Dux si lagnavano perche 
per strada diceva delle stupidaggini 
alle ragazzine. Questo doveva essere, 
mio Dio, ultimo fastidio d’amore @ 
Casanova! 





Si isolava contro quella bas 
dei ‘“barbari di Dux” chiuden 
torre d’avorio della sua di 
tifica. Questa volta il diay 
eremita, prende dei gusti ca 
secondo le tendenze dei 
blica un ponderoso ro 
stende un progetto 
lendario gregoriano. 
sull’immortalita del 
interi intorno 2 
geometrico. C 
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nata al conte Waldstein stesso, perché 
incontrandolo non gli ha dato il buon- 
giorno per primo, I] documento tipico 
di questo Casanova dell’ultima manie- 
ra, dottorale e ipocondriaco, é la sua 
corrispondenza con Opiz, una corri- 
spondenza cominciata tra un reciproco 
deferente scambio di idee su argomenti 
scientifici nel tono e nello stile tra 
accademico ed enciclopedico che carat- 
terizza il secolo, e finita sei anni dopo 
tra gli improperi pit grossolani. Gli 
improperi, si capisce, sono di Casano- 
va il quale da dichiarato misantropo 
inferocisce contro quel mite Opiz che 
aveva abbracciata la causa della filan- 
tropia. Meno male che da quegli 
improperi Opiz cavo una rinomanza 
postuma che non eli sarebbe mai ve- 
nuta dall’enorme raccolta di Effeme- 
ridi erudite intorno a cui sgobbo tutta 
la sua vita: un altro esempio incorag- 
giante della giustizia che c’é in questo 
mondo, alle volte. 


ER in una di quelle lettere che il 
™vecchio Casanova aveva scritto di 
essere vissuto da misantropo e di voler 
morire da misantropo. Tenne la 
parola. L’ultimo segno che resta di 
lui é un biglietto, indirizzato un mese 
prinma della sua morte alla poetessa 
von der Recke, esecrabile tipo di bas 
bleu zelante e sentimentale ch’era ac- 
corsa al capezzale del vecchio Casa- 
nova per offrirgli i suoi loquaci con- 
forti. Casanova non la volle nemmeno 
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ricevere. “Divina Elisa, scansatemi 
dal dover resistere pit oltre alle vostre 
preghiere. Io non posso ricevervi. 
Sono stato ormai munito di tutti i via- 
tici spirituali necessari a un cristiano, 
pel trapasso da questa vita terrena alla 
dimora felice dell’Eterno, e voglio che 
nessuna traccia di ridicolo si mescoli 
a questo viaggio cosi serio. Perché 
la morte € un debito che neppure un 
gentiluomo paga volentieri.” Se mai 
una volta un Carlyle lunatico scrivera 
(perché no?) dell’“eroe come liber- 
tino,” si ricordi di questa morte ch’é 
eroica —se l’eroismo consiste nel di- 
sprezzo inflessibile di tutti i surrogati. 


KOK Ox 


M! SONO fatto condurre da Mart 

a vedere dov’é stato sepolto Ca- 
sanova. Marr é un uomo straordina- 
rio. Non é un letterato, é il proprie- 
tario di un’officina di costruzioni 
meccaniche che dirige e amministra di 
persona, il quale a tempo perso s’é di- 
vertito, cosi per suo conto, a diventare 
uno dei pitt forti specialisti di studi 
casanoviani che esistano. Quest’uomo 
ha copiato da sé una ventina d’anni 
fa, prima che fossero trasportate via 
da Dux, tutte le carte casanoviane in 
facsimile, una batteria di grandi volu- 
mi in foglio con indici da far rabbri- 
vidire un amanuense. Vi riceve nel 
suo studio dove tra mastri e modelli 
di macchine ha accumulato tutto 
quello ch’é stato scritto e stampato su 


Casanova, vi spalanca davanti quei 


suoi libracci e li, mentre voi scorrete 
le lettere della piccola Manon Baletti 
(cara Manon! Minuit et demi.... 
Dimanche soir a minuit.... E poi que- 
gli errori d’ortografia proprio della 
donna cara, addieu! addieu!) o il ma- 
noscritto del ‘‘Plebiscito fatale,” o le 
note per le memorie (Mon voyage a’ 
Dunkerque, Generoso Marini et sa 
fille....), lui in giacca di velluto, con 
un pipa lunga un metro, ilare e cor- 
tes@ sotto le folte sopracciglie brizzo- 
late e rossiccie, va su e gill, tra voi 
e gli impiegati della stanza vicina e 
tra una lettera e un cliente vi spiega 
calmo, se volete, la calcinazione del 
mnercurio della marchesa d’Urfé e la 
storia della prigionia di Venezia. Poi 
vi porta fuori a vedere Dux. Si gira 
un po’ il castello, la piazza, e poi si 
finisce alla chiesa di Barbara. E’ una 
cappellina qualunque, con un sagrato 
erboso ombreggiato d’acacie e un la- 
ghetto vicino, ma tutto smorto e quasi 
appannato dal fumo. Sul muro c’é 
un’iscrizione che ricorda dov’era la 
tomba di Casanova, e davanti é cre- 
sciuto un arbusto. Ho spiccato un 
ramo di quell’arbusto. 

.... Dico all’amico: “Non rida, ma 
lei sa come noi siamo  superstiziosi 
alle volte. Ne piglio un ramoscello. 
Chissa che non serva da talismano e 
che non mi porti fortuna, no?” 

Lialtro ride alzandosi il cappello 
sulla nuca. — ,Ah, ah! Sehr gut, sehr 
gut.” 

Pero poi l’ho perduto. 











~PSICANALISI DELL’AMORE 


(Vita degli Istinti) 
di Mario Musella 


Leggendo il Dott. Mario: Musella avviene di ricordarci di Paolo 


Mantegazza. 


Un Mantegazza moderno, perd,; del ventesimo 


secolo che del vecchio ha ritenuto. la grazia dello stile e il dono 


della semplificazione scientifica. 


Il problema dell’essenza del- 


Vamore é€ per l’ennesima volta analizzato in questo scritto ma 
su terreno puramente scientifico ed ai lumi della psicanalisi 


freudiana. 


pees sanno veramente che cosa 

sia amore e quei pochi che dell’a- 
more conoscono l’intima essenza son 
condannati inesorabilmente a non 
amare pit. 

L’amore, di cui con tanta grazia 
parlano i poeti, é€ uno stato mentale 
fugace e illusorio che maschera I’esal- 
tazione momentanea di uno degli 
istinti pill esigenti e pitt ciechi della 
natura. 

I mille occhi della ragione distin- 
guono in un uomo il “padre” o il “fra- 
tello,” I’“amico” o il “consimile” e in 
una donna la “madre” o la “sorella,” 
la “compagna” o |’“amata,’ ma senza 
la maschera protettiva del sentimento, 
Pistinto dell’amore che spinse Isotta a 
Tristano e Paolo a Francesca, distin- 
guerebbe soltanto il maschio nelll’uo- 
mo, e la femmina nella donna. 

Come quegli animali marini che nel 
fondo dell’oceano si orientano verso la 


luce non per acuzie di percezione vi- 
siva, ma per semplice forza di attra- 
zione e repulsione termica, gli istinti 
dell’uomo per attrazione e repulsione 
Si orientano verso il “piacere” e il 
“dolore.” 

Dai suoi grandi antenati, i mammi- 
feri antropomorfi, l’uomo eredita bio- 
logicamente gli istinti. 

Mentre perd negli animali inferiori 
gli istinti sono j veri e soli padroni 
della condotta vitale dell’individuo, 
nell’uomo essi lottano con un nemico 
tenace e invincibile: il pensiero. 

Il pensiero rinnega cid che gli istin- 
ti affermano. Se gli istinti prevalgono 
nella lotta l’uomo € travolto nelle 
anormalita erotiche che rivelano l’in- 
delebile impronta della stirpe. 

Aggressivo nasce l’uomo e il suo 
istinto di aggressione é cosi forte da 
obbligare la donna, nella difesa, ad 
un’arma subdola: la seduzione. 





Allontanandosi dalla giovinezza, per 
Paffievolire degli impulsi, l’'uomo si 
crede sinceramente tenero: ma nella 
virilita dell’ammore l’uomo ama la donna 
come il lupo l’agnello, 

La seduzione, nella donna, é tenace 
sino alla morte. Dinanzi all’ageressi- 
vita maschile la donna retrocede per 
attirare pit’ sicuramente il nemico 
nella rete dei suoi minuscoli inganni. 

Le femmine degli animali inferiori 
sono pitt schiette e sincere; esse lotta- 
no col maschio da pari a pari. 

La “mantis religiosa” un piccolo ani- 
maletto, eletto lo sposo, lo divora a 
pezzi dopo le nozze e le filarie che 
vivono sovente nel sangue dell’uomo 
che soggiorna ai tropici ripetono con 
elementarita il medesimo rito. 

D’altronde l’uomo si evolve nell’a- 
more lentamente, grado a grado. 

Il bambino appena nato non palesa 
che un solo istinto, quello della con- 
servazione. Con la sua fame senza 


‘misura, il bambino si riempirebbe di 


latte come un otre; e perd la dietetica 
moderna impone alle mamme una se- 
vera disciplina nell’alimentare il loro 
figliuolo. 

Il bambino deve alimentarsi in ore 
stabilite, con intervalli esatti, decisi 





eerché non turbata dalla impulsivita 
cellistinto la funzione della nutrizione 
possa compiersi integralmente. 

Un regime dietetico mal sorvegliato 
©rovoca. gravi malattie, l’atrepsia, la 
morte. 


ANO a mano che listinto di con- 

servazione si evolve, il poppante, 
dopo due o tre mesi dalla nascita, co- 
mincia a succhiare avidamente la sua 
mano o il pupattolo di stoffa o di 
<omma. Spesso egli resta in beato a 
riposo, attaccato alla mammella della 
eenitrice senza nutrirsi. 

Intimamente l’istinto del piacere an- 
cora in abbozzo si appaga e il godi- 
mento é gia tanto notevole da pro- 
vocare nel bambino che dorme delle 
rievocazioni automatiche. Nel sonno 
il bambino ripete con le sue labbra il 
movimento caratteristico del succhiare. 

Liistinto di perpetuazione si delinea; 
si formano le cosidette sfere erogene: 
le faville da cui divampera, assai pil 
tardi, l’ammore . 

Gia negli anni, il bambino é il ti- 
ranno degli affetti materni. I] maschio 
é egoista, geloso, prepotente; la fem- 
mina é docile e furba. 

Verso i dieci anni le diversita di 
sviluppo definiscono le preferenze, le 
simpatie familiari. Il maschio si 
sente “attratto” dalla sua mamma; la 
femmina invece si allontana verso il 
suo babbo. 

Turbamenti profondi subisce allora 
la psiche; turbamenti che lasciano 
anche nell’uomo maturo normale la 
loro minuscola traccia nei sogni. 

Questi turbamenti psichici son de- 
finiti dalla scienza moderna con la pa- 
rola “complessi.” Due sono i com- 
plessi dell’uomo: quello di Mirra a 
tutti noto e quello di Edipo pit noto 
ancora, 

Il significato di queste passate leg- 
zende ha la sua profonda radice nella 
vita degli istinti dell’uomo. Ma J’uo- 
mo normale si libera dalla stretta 
morsa affettiva dei parenti per proiet- 


SONETTO DELLA NEVE 


tare sugli estranei i proprii sentizenti, 
le prime simpatie. 

Guai a quei bambimi tropp 
bolati dall’affettuosita eccess 
propria manima; i 
tardi menomati nella vi 
e soffriranno di quel peculzar 
che non diede mai pace 2 Leo 

Leonardo “sentiva” cosi ore 
mente, nell’incosciente, la sua 
da riprodurne la tenerezza 
nelle figure d’uomo dei suoi q=uac 
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per lassenza di questa temerezze 
mascolinizzava nelle pitture tame 
sue donne. 


La prima donna amata = 
quasi sempre la nostra mamme € 
primo uomo ammato somiglia il 
babbo. Ma con l’indipendenza 
siva degli affetti la nostra 
elegge liberamente l’amato o Pamete 

E’ nell’adolescenza che la gelosie be 
la sua origine. Difendere e protegeer= 
la propria sorella é la prima gefess 
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E terribile é quell’odio apparentemen= 


im? 


inesplicabile che si palesa ira dae 


telli o fra due sorelle. 

Se il suo pensiero non 
si rafforza, l’uomo resta 
miserabile dei suoi istinti. S$ 
pensiero sa convertire la brat 
fettivita familiare in amore, pas 
tendenza. Anche: l’amore va super 
presto come un morbo infantile 
Nella maturita l’uomo ha Yorgogiie 
del possesso e la donna l’orgoglio dele 
procreazione. 

Su tutta la turbolenza degli st== 
la fantasia eccitata crea i fantasmm 
del sentimento, ma con Yavanzare 
della vecchiaia, dell’amore creduto spe 
rito e pensiero non resta che il yes 
bianco e tenue d’Isotta agitato salz 
torre disperatammente per richiamere 
Tristano! 

Del filtro mmalefico di Brangaem= 
fedele, nella vecchiaia, inutilmente =o= 
ricerchiamo la traccia. 
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Sergio Corazzini, poeta della dolcezza e della malinconia, mori a 


vent'anni, nel 1907. 


Venuto dopo la triade gloriosa del Carducei. 


Pascoli e D’Annunzio, il giovanissimo poeta romano evocd note di 
gurezza quasi infantile, ed é a ragione che occupa uno det primissim 
posti nella poesia italiana del novecento. 


NEE pitt triste di quell’orto era, 

nulla pit tetro di quel cielo morto 
che disfaceva per il nudo orto 
Vanima sua bianchissima e leggera. 


Maternamente corono la sera 
Vofferta pura e il muto cuore assorto 
in ricevere il tenero conforto 
quasi nova fiorisse primavera, 


ma poi che l’alba insidiO co’ ’l lieve 
gesto la notte e, per l’usata via, 
sorrisa venne di sua luce chiara, 


parve celato come in una bara 
Vorto sopito di melanconia 


nella tetra dolcezza della neve. 


Sergio Corazzini 
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AVVENIMENTI E DISCUSSIONI DEL 


Italia e Francia, in quest’ultimo me- 
se hanno di nuovo richiamato l’atten- 
zione della stampa mondiale. Giusta 
indignazione per gli atti di vandalismo 
perpetrati su opere d’arte in Dalmazia 
si € verificata non solo in Italia ma 
dappertutto il mondo civile. I gior- 
nali della penisola hanno apertamente 
rivolto le loro accuse contro la Fran- 
cia, la quale indirettamente ne sareb- 
be la causa, mercé la politica che essa 
persegue nei Balcani e le sue relazioni 
colla Yugoslavia. Questo stato di 
cose, questo spirito antitaliano, che 
anima ogni minimo movimento della 
sorella latina non si limiterebbe so- 
lamente alle classi dirigenti. Anzi, a 
quanto afferma Critica Fascisa “il 
popolo non é diverso. Sotto la guida 
e dietro Pesempio dei suoi ministri e 
dei suoi scrittori egli s’é fatta la stes- 
sa mentalita antitaliana. Vorremmo 
interrogare un contadino dei Vosgi 
per sentire cosa ci risponde.” 

Continuando a svolgere la sua idea 
Varticolista si domanda: “Chi ha sem- 
pre ostacolato il movimento logico e 
fatale del nostro paese alla potenza? 
Chi in tutte le conferenze e trattati si 
é schierato contro di noi? Chi ha o- 
steggiato la nostra infiltrazione econo- 
mica e la nostra espansione spirituale 
nell’Oriente e nei Balcani, chi tenta di 
sottrarre alla, nostra esportazione i 
mercati europei?” Perché mai questo 
sentimento antitaliano che si manife- 
sta in ogni classe e che accomuna in 
un unico fronte il comunista Cachin 
e il realista Leon Daudet? La risposta, 
secondo Critica Fascista, € semplice 
perché “Fascismo é lo strumento mi- 
gliore, la leva pit, forte, perché I’Italia 
conquisti la potenza. .I francesi l’han- 
no capito benissimo e noi lo sappia- 
mo perché conosciamo la loro intelli- 
genza e sottigliezza.” 


Ada Negri ha testé pubblicato un 
libro di prose. G. Lipparini nel Cor- 
riere dela Sera, crede che “le pagine 
ch’essa ha raccolte in un volume dal 
titolo efimero, Di giorno in giorno, 
sono poesie, anche se composte in una 
prosa agevole; e cosi la loro pretesa 
caducita | scompare. Direi anzi che in 
questo libro di prosa sono contenute 
alcune fra le pitt belle liriche della poe- 
tessa.” 


Contro Freud e le sue teorie psicoa- 
nalitiche € da un pezzo che si sono 
schierati un buon numero di scienziati. 
Ora é la volta di B. Malinowski, o- 
riundo polacco, professore di antropo- 
logia all’universita di Londra. In un 
libro recentemente apparso: La sex- 
ualité et sa repression dans les societes 
primitives, egli studia la compagine 
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famigliare degli indigeni dell’isola 
Trobriand, nella Nuova Guinea. Re- 
censendo il volume, nella Stampa, Ni- 
cola Chiaramonte, osserva che “l’in- 
tento perseguito da Malinowski nel 
descrivere la struttura famigliare dei 
suoi primitivi € sostanzialmente di 
presentare una critica empirica di 
quella parte delle dottrine psicanaliti- 
che, mitologica e romantica nel fon- 
do, che stabilisce un antagonismo irri- 
ducibile tra impulsi propri e genuini 
dell’uomo e soprastrutture sociali e 
culturali. Difatti la civilta si riduce 
in qualche modo, per Freud e i suoi 
scolari, ad un tentativo dell’uomo per 
sfuggire, reprimere, trasformare quel- 
la specie di colpa originale che si es- 
prime nel complesso di Edipo, e di- 
menticare l’atroce origine di ogni ci- 
vilta, il parricidio totemico. Gl’indi- 
geni delle isole Trobriand offrono a 
Malinowski un limpido esempio di so- 
cieta in cui manca ogni traccia e la 
possibilita medesima del complesso di 
Edipo.” 


Di Sinclair Lewis, premio Nobel, il 
cui nuovo romanzo é€ uscito in questi 
giorni simultaneamente in quattordici 
lingue, si occupa il Corriere della Sera, 
tracciandone un simpatico profilo. I1 
Lewis, che ha recentemente visitato 
l’Italia, si € anche soffermato a Mi- 
lano. L’articolista del Corriere lo de- 
scrive “lungo, magro, dinoccolato. 
Un paio di lenti cerchiate d’oro, un 
abito marrone che gli casca addosso. 
Potrebbe essere un professore, un 
banchiere, o un clergyman. Vaga- 
mente clericale é quella corona di ca- 
pelli lisci e rossicci intorno alla invo- 
lontaria tonsura della calvizie. I1 vi- 
so é asciutto, acceso, curiosamente 
tormentato e irregolare.” Le impres- 
sioni d'Italia riportate dallo scrittore 
americano meritano di essere trascit- 
te “Sinclair Lewis trova che la Galle- 
ria € nel suo genere uno dei punti pit 
interessanti del mondo. Teme che se 
si stabilisse a Milano lavorerebbe po- 
chissimo, perché sarebbe tutti i mio- 
menti in Galleria. E a Capri ha la- 
vorato? Perché Sinclair Lewis viene 
diritto da Capri. Scritto nemmeno 
una riga, ma lavorato in un certo sen- 
so si, perché ha steso la prima ordi- 
tura del suo futuro romanzo, quello 
che seguira Anna Vickers.” 


L’Armata Azzurra é il titolo di una 
nuova film che sta riscuotendo attual- 
mente la lode della stampa in Italia. 
Girata con la cooperazione delle auto- 
rita aeronautiche questa pellicola, se- 
condo quanto scrive il Lavoro Fascista 
“Vuole essere pit. che altro una docu- 
mentazione ed una glorificazione della 
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Aviazione Militare Italiana. 
sto scopo, la Regia Aeronautica ha 
fornito al regista Gennaro Righelli 
tutte le possibilita di materiale e di 
lavoro, cosicché é stato possibile 
prendere sul vero, senza ricorrere a 
trucchi di sorta, tutti gli episodi sa- 
lienti del film.” 


A que- 


Su Felice Casorati, ha tenuto in Fi- 
renze, il dicembre scorso, un acuto e 
brillante discorso Giacomo Debene- 
detti. Dall’Italia Letteraria di Roma, 
che riporta un frammento del discor- 
so, stralciamo le poche righe di ap- 
prezzannento sul pittore torinese. “Ca- 
sorati non é di certo un primitivo e 
nemmeno un impressionista. Anzi, se 
si rievochi il suo mondo in una pa- 
noramica superficiale e veloce, si ri- 
cordera prima di tutto l’incisivita e 
nettezza dei rilievi, la ricca felicita 
delle definizioni plastiche. -E tutta- 
via gli schemi della plastica pura ri- 
mangono, al suo confronto, ingenui e 
grossolani. Casorati pud apparire 
nuovamente polemico perché, anche di 
fronte a questo nuovo strumento in- 
tellettuale della critica, si mostra eva- 
sivo. E si dimostra evasivo perché il 
suo idolo pittorico é pil ricco e pit 
lontano che quello della realistica de- 
finizione chiaroscurale del vero.” 


Pirandello e la sua ultima commedia, 
“Trovarsi,’ data lo scorso gennaio a 
Roma, dalla compagnia di Marta Ab- 
ba, ha offerto lo spunto a Silvio D’A- 
mico di fare alcuni rilievi non solo 
sulla commedia in particolare ma al- 
tresi sul nostro drammaturgo in ge- 
nerale: “Al titolo famoso d’un roman- 
zo dello stesso Pirandello, Uno, nes- 


scno e centomila, vien da pensare na- ° 


turalmente apprendendo la sorte del- 
Veroina di Trovarsi, Donata Genzi: 
grande attrice che é si ‘centomila,’ 
tante sono le anime a cui da vita 
ogni sera, nel vario esercizio dell’arte 
sua; ma per sé non riesce a essere 
‘una’; non sa farsi, accanto alla sua 
esistenza d’artista, una sua vita di 
donna, per sé, come donna, é pura- 
mente e semplicemente ‘nessuna.’ 
“Che significa tutto quésto? Che 
l’atrice in tanto ‘si trova,’ in quanto 
rinuncia a sé stessa. Che il suo de- 
stino non é di essere donna, ma ar- 
tista. Che il Teatro non é confes- 
sione di sé stessi, bensi é lo sforzo di 
evadere da sé per diventare ‘un’altro.’ 
Che non l’arte’ copia la natura, ma, se 
mai, la natura copia l’arte. Che la 
vita vera, la vita che merita d’essere 
visuta non é quella fluida, inconsi- 


stente e vana, della cosidetta realta, 
ma quella composta nella perfezione 
immarcescibile dell’opera d’arte” 
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DMA LETTERA 
OM | SCHE! LANGELO 
mart Fu scritta da Miche- 


vico Vasari, 
del suo 
= 





felle morte 


GIORGIO, amico caro.— 
Ti) @a@eso male scrivere, ma pur, 
er cpmeta Gel vosira, dird qualche 
ia. Won sapete come Urbino é mor- 
tee i che mé stato grandissima gra- 


more. io on 
alia immane kealti=some 
che op Taree iatnn mec = 
spettam | fhestome ¢ mn 
vertimeza, mé Gemne> me we oe 
sto zlwe swe che oreicr @ 
perackso FE d& qucste =a msire 
segno Iddé&o per kp febcssam morte 
ch’ecli a fatto: e¢ pm assai che 1 =a 
rire, gli € meresciuto il lasGarmi vivo 
in questo mondo traditore, con tanti 
affanni; benché la maggior parte di 
me n’é ita seco, né mi rimane altro che 
un’infinita nniseria. E mi vi raccoman- 
do e pregovi, se non v’é noia, che fac- 
ciate mie scuse con messer Benvenuto 
del non rispondere alla sua, perché 
m’abbonda tanta passione in simil pen- 
sieri, ch’io non posso scrivere; e rac- 
comandatemi a lui, e io a vo’ mi rac- 
comando. A di 23 di febbraio 1556. 
Vostro Mich lo Buonarroti 
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Favola Moderna G E L. Morselli 
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COME DANTE 
SI SBARAZZO’ 
DI UN SECCATORE 


Pests: essendo per certa occasione 

tutto malinconico, disiderava 
starsi solo. Venne a lui un cortigiano 
del Polenta signor di Rimini, con cui 
vivea Dante, e richiestolo pit volte 
perché egli stesse cosi pensoso disse 
Dante: Per grazia lasciami stare, che 
ic ho cos sa in testa che mol 
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IL PRIMO 
RICONOSCIMENTO 
DELL’ARTE DANNUNZIANA 


Gwseppe C iuarim, come 5 at, fu 
il primo a riconoscere € rivelare al 
genio di G. D'Annunzio. Ricevuto 
dal Poeta il volumetto di vers, i 
Chiarini, critico temuto ed ammi- 
rato, scrisse nel Fanfulla della Do- 
menica, 2 maggio 1830 un articolo 
rivelatore e profetico alcuni brani 
dei quali riportiamo qui appresso. 


In questa gran piena di poesia che 
passa, passa, travolgendo forse con 
sé qualche cosa buona fra le molte 
cattive, brutte, noiose, ridicole, mi 
piace stendere oggi la mano ad un 
recente volumretto elzeviriano, e ten- 
tare di trarlo a riva. 

Pit che seguitare ad esprimere ogni 
giorno i nostri superbi disdegni, il 
nostro disgusto profondo pei poeti 
novellini, pit che esaurire il vocabo- 
lario dei medici per stigmatizzare que- 
sta naturale malattia dei giovanetti 
italiani, da qualche anno nn po’ rin- 
crudita; mi pare convenga a noi che 


non siamo pit. giovani, e che percio 
presumiamo daver pitt giudizio, cg 
gionare un po’ con questi bravi f- 
gliuoli, aver la pazienza di leggere i 
loro libri, e dir loro francamente la 
verita, francamente si, man con amo- 
revolezza. Tanto, dire ad Arno che 
non corra, é cosa perfettamente inuti- 
le: cerchianno piuttosto, puo, di 
regolare il 
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PROFUMI E ARMONIE 
PRIMAVERILI 


La primavera torad: Ek campeena 
si copri del verde wellcteto dar z= 
menti, interrotto a quando 2 quando 
dai gialli tappeti dalle rape m Sore 
i mandorli esalarono amare fragranze 
dalle loro bianche ghirlande; Ia viola 
mammola, ametista odoroso, fori ce- 
latamente tra l’erba. Sulle vette dei 
freschi platani e delle querce severe, 
tra i longevi cipressi e le gracili aca- 
cie, i fringuelli cantarono; da ogni 
lato s’alzarono al cielo profumi e ar- 
monie; profumi e armonie primave- 
rili, onde lo spirito s’esalta, perché 
sentiamo che v’é in noi qualcosa di 
cosi ricco e fecondo come I'olezzo de- 
gli alberi e il canto degli usignoli. 
Pensieri d’amore s’alzano_ anch’essi 
verso il cielo, e ci pongono negli oc- 
chi lacrime che hanno, come l’odore 
del biancospino, una soave amarezza. 


F. Martini 





PIOGGIA D’APRILE 


Fel tages scossa di pioggia a mezzogiorno 
Immolla l’aria dolce e brilla al sole 
-Ramingo di questo mese piovorno, 


E il suon delle campane ora mi vuole 
Alla finestra, all’aria dolceacerba. 
Nei boschi sole e acqua nutron viole, 


Imperlano le primole fra l’erba; 
Terra e stagion si sciolgon dall’inverno. 
La mente pigra e allegro il cuor non serba 


Cruccio del tenspo che fugge all’eterno. 
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Riccardo Bacchelli 
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G. STERNI E IL TEATRO 
D’ARTE 


Con un “Curioso Accidente,” la de- 
liziosa commedia di Goldoni, Giusep- 
pe Sterni ci ha dato il 5 marzo, la 
sua quarta recita della presente sta- 
gione. 

Lreffetto salutare, quanto inaspetta- 
to, di queste vecchie scene, é ovvio 
immaginarlo; il dialogo, pregno di 
candore, di questi ingenui personaggi 
settecenteschi, € servito ad acuire in 
noi, se mai ce ne fosse ancora il bi- 
sogno, quel senso nostalgico verso una 
vita e un mondo pit riposanti e tran- 
quilli. 

Il crescente convulso balbettio su i 
palcoscenici di Broadway, dall’armi- 
stizio in qua; la febbrile ed eccitante 
fantasia dei nostri giovani autori, e 
dei nostri moderni direttori di scena, 
i quali ci presentano ripetutamente, 
sino alla sazieta, ossessi e paranoici, 
pazzi e criminali, ci ha fatto salutare 
con gioia questo ritorno, dopo tanta 
assenza, di papa Goldoni. 

Niente spari e niente sangue, in que- 
sta vecchia commedia goldoniana, ep- 
pure l’interesse dello spettatore cre- 
sce ed aumrenta di scena in scena. I 
personaggi dai chiari e simpatici vol- 
ti, dal sorriso onesto e alquanto fur- 
besco, ci trasportano, con la loro par- 
latina, forse un poco canzonatoria, 
in un mondo remoto e quasi inverosi- 
mile, dove i tumulti e le passioni di 
noi moderni sono sconosciute, e se un 
accidente, fosse anche curioso, dovra 
proprio accadere siate certi che acca- 
dra ma con le debite anticipate pre- 
cauzioni. Settecento beato e ingenuo. 

La compagnia del Teatro d’Arte, 
diretta da Sterni, va lodata incondi- 
zionatamente per aver presentato la 
difficile commedia in modo inappun- 
tabile. 

E’ doveroso menzionare in modo 
particolare l’intelligente e viva inter- 
pretazione del personaggio principale 
da parte dell’artista Giuseppe Sterni. 

Sara bene, prima di chiudere questa 
brevissima rassegna di rilevare un ap- 
punto apparso recentemente nel New 
York “Times” in riguardo al Teatro 
d’Arte. Il successo ottenuto da Ster- 
ni e dalla sua comppagnia é stato pos- 
sibile, secondo il nostro massimo quo- 
tidiano, mercé l’affluire di americani 
alle recite del Teatro d’Arte. Per quel 
che ci consta, noi personalmente ab- 
biamo notato, nelle diverse recite, spe- 
cialmente quest’anno, un equo numero 
italiani e di americani; e mentre ci 
é materia di orgoglio la constatazione 
di questo nuovo interesse da parte di 
americani per la nostra lingua e il no- 
stro teatro, non possiamo nasconderci 
d’altronde che gli italiani della nostra 
colonia non hanno risposto con quel- 
lentusiasmo che sarebbe giusto aspet- 
tarsi per un’impresa si nobile, quale é 
quella del Teatro d’Arte Italiano. 

Noi, da parte nostra, invitiamo i no- 
stri lettori, tanto i vecchi che i gio- 
vani, a frequentare pitt spesso queste 
recite. I vecchi sentiranno in esse una 
eco della patria lontana; i giovani a- 
scolteranno dalla voce viva degli ar- 


tisti quella lingua che nessun testo 
delle loro scuole potra mai vivificare. 

La recita di aprile del Teatro d’Ar- 
te sara: “Romanticismo” di G. Ro- 


vetta. 
S. Viola 


TRE SINFONISTI ITALIANI 
CONTEMPORANEI 


Di G. C. Paribeni 
Ottorino Respighi 


Nato a Bologna nel 1879 fece gli 
studi musicali con Martucci nel Liceo 
Rossini. Sebbene egli come compo- 
sitore abbia coltivato quasi tutti i ge- 
neri musicali esistenti (eccettuato for- 
se il solo genere corale senz’accom- 
pagnamento), nella grande varieta 
delle forme il mmsicista bolognese ha 
tuttavia trovato una comune piatta- 
forma per l’esplicazione delle qualita 
piu segnalate ch’egli possiede . Que- 
ste si riassumono. nella musicalita pu- 
ra, cioé nella facolta di trasformare 
un sentimento generale e vago in im- 
magini sonore concrete e di per sé 
stanti. Stato di grazia prettamente 
musicale, a cui basta chiedere appena 
lappiglio ad un soggetto — per lo pit 
plastico — per generare visioni che 
possono vivere di vita indipendente 
dallo stesso soggetto inspiratore, per 
sola virtu delle successioni foniche e 
del ritmo che le anima e da loro una 
fisionomia plastica. 


Alfredo Casella 


Iniziati gli studi colla madre a To- 
rino, dov’era nato nel 1883, li continud 
a Parigi in quel Conservatorio. Nella 
sua produzione, specialmente in quella 
pit’ recente si sente che il travaglio, 
prodotto dallo sforzo di cercare uno 
stile personale ed italiano, si é pacato 
in una maturita creativa pit limpida 
e serena, dalla quale si appalesano 
meglio le doti istintive e caratteristi- 
che del musicista: e cioé la facolta 
costruttiva, istintivamente e conscien- 
temente antiimpressionista, una no- 
bile tenerezza di sentimento, frenata 
e contenuta dal pudore antiromantico, 
un umorismo impassibile, ma non 
perciO meno vivace e manifesto, in- 
fine la simpatia per l’elemento popo- 
lare e folkloristico. 


G. F. Malipiero 


Nato a Venezia nel 1882 ha ricevuto 
la sua educazione musicale prima a 
Vienna con lo Spocker e poi a Ve- 
nezia e Bologna con M. E. Bossi. 

Dagli esegeti della sua opera Ma- 
lipiero é stato definito come un “ro- 
mantico nello spirito, ma classico per 
la sobrieta e semplicita delle forme.” 
Questa definizione va intesa nel sen- 
so che i soggetti preferiti dal maestro 
veneziano, specialmente nella musica 
strumentale — sia per orchestra, sia 
da camera, sia pianistica — rivelano 
un’indole particolarmente inclinata al 
sogno, all’irreale, alla vaga nostalgia 
di cose lontane, alla bizzarria maca- 
bra, ai violenti contrasti di passioni 
o di aspetti plastici, alla breve, ma 
incisiva descrittivita. 
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IMPRESSIONI DI PADEREWSKI 
Di BRUNO BARILLI 


Il yu originale det critict musicali 
italiani ha scrtto sw Paderewski 
una pagina inimitabile. In quests 
giorn che it grande pianista tro- 
vasi di nuovo in mezz0 a noi sara 
indubbiamente riletta con ‘piacere. 


Paderewski siede e attacca. Con una 
forza continua e un magistero ostina- 
to e focoso, questo grande pianista 
quasi settantenne, supera, via via, lo 
spazio taciturno, gelido e invalicabile, 
gettando, con le arcate irruenti e in- 
terminabili del suo stile, un_ponte di 
soccorso anche ai pit lontani e dere- 
litti fra i suoi ammiratori. 


Le sue mani galoppano romantica- 
mente sulla tastiera. Sono zampate 
impazienti, balzi improvvisi, crudelta, 
slanci felini, e crisi spietate di bravu- 
ra: poi i residui di un rogo: scintille, 
oscurita e pianto. 


Con un entusiasmo impassibile e una 
violenza tutta interiore, accumula le 
sonorita corporee dell’istrumento, le 
batte ai fianchi, le spinge furiosamente 
ai vertici della potenza, lassi, contro 
di esse come contro fiere e mostri in- 
vincibili, poi ricade come un, vincitore 
spossato, si trascina sulla riva del 
flume, si piega e beve a piena bocca 
la melodia notturna e inesauribile. In- 
torno si diffonde, allora, il rintocco 
corto, attutito e doloroso che fanno i 
campanacci delle mandre perdute fra 
la neve nelle nebulose solitudini. E 
un trillo lunghissimo brilla disperata- 
mente, come un lume, dopo la caduta 
d’una valanga azzurrina. 


Non parleremo punto di tecnica né 
di scienza nell’arte di Paderewski; 
parlarne, vorrebbe dire spalancare la 
porta all’invasione di tutti i cretini 
che aspettano nell’anticamera, e fare 
un grave- torto all’artista glorioso. 
Come tutti i grandi, egli suona in pie- 
na innocenza, purché abbia campo li- 
bero intorno a sé, la folla innumere- 
vole e muta gli fa spuntare le ali. 


La sua grandezza la misuri special- 
mente in Liszt e in Chopin. 


In Chopin, Paderewski ci mostra 
la luna nel pozzo. 


Egli trasforma in uno spettacolo fi- 
gurativo ogni astruseria tecnica. Por- 
tato da temperamento, Paderewski, 
trova un equilibrio geniale e tutto per- 
sonale: ruba, rallenta il tempo e d’i- 
stinto stabilisce una compensazione 
meravigliosa di ritmi e di espressioni. 
Il timbro caratteristico del suo tocco, 
il suo fraseggiare pieno di una supre- 
ma distinzione, tutto quel suo giuoco 
ispirato e luminoso, s’innalza sull’a- 
ria pesante e viziata nella quale boc- 
cheggiano, cosi numerose, le tarta- 
rughe musicali ed entra in una at- 
mosfera rarefatta ove ha principio il 
vibrare felice dei paradisi. 
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STANDARD ITALIAN BOOKS 


ATLANTICA offers these books at a discount of 15%. Accompany your order with check or 
money order and address to ATLANTICA BOOK SERVICE, 33 West 70th St., New York City. 








Art @ Music 


Ricci, E. — “Mille Santi nell’Arte”, 
1 volume, 8vo., 734 pages, 700 illu- 
strations, Milano — Hoepli ....$4.80 


This beautiful volume recently pub- 
lished seems to fill a demand long felt 
for a work of this kind among religious 
people as well as lovers of art. It is 
unique in its field. It contains a beauti- 
ful bigraphy of 1000 saints, for most of 
whom the author supplies a reproductoin 
taken from well known works of art. 
One cannot be too appreciative in view 
of the splendid results which the author 
has achieved, after so many years of 
patient labor. 


Classics 
Dante — “La Vita Nuova” (seguita 
da una scelta delle altre opere mi- 
nori — per cura di Natalino Sape- 
gno) — Firenze, Vallecchi ....$1.00 


The comment on this new edition of 
“La Vita Nuova” is not only philological 
but philosophical. Some of the most ob- 
scure allusions, especially in “Le Rime” 
are interpreted according to the latest 
philological and philosophical develop- 
ments in the study of Dante. 


Russo, L. — “Antologia Machiavelli- 
ca” (Il Principe, pagine dei Discor- 
si e delle Istorie) con introduzione 
e note — 1 volume, 16mo, 270 pgs. 
— Firenze, Le Monnier ...... $1.00 


Prof. Russo has included in this handy 
volume “Il Principe” in its complete text, 
and selected parts of “I Ditscorsi and 
Storie Fiorentine’ .The volume is ex- 
tensively annotated, and can be easily 
classified as one of the best school texts 
of this classic in Italian Literature. In 
the introduction of more than 25 pages, 
the compiler shows why the problems 
Machiavelli deals with are ever present, 
and more so in these trying days of po- 
litical turmoil. 


Religion and Philosophy 


“La Sacra Bibbia” — 1 volume, 12mo., 
1630 pages, India paper, full leather 
Firenze — Libreria Editrice Fio- 
TEMCING, sepscwvelinne casas oincioiaaicts $5.00 


This edition of the Catholic Bible is 
the first ever published in a small handy 
volume. The previous editions have all 
been large 40. Whether tt was because, 
as some have insinuated, the Church did 
not care to have it circulated among the 
poorer class, or whether it was because 
publishers would not venture into the 
publication, we do not know. The fact 
remains that the Catholic Church has 
authorized this new translation, and a 
in a handsome edition. This translation 
has been conducted by the Compagnia di 
San Paolo under the general editorship of 
Rev. Dr. Giovanni Castoldi. 


Fiction 


“Aneddotica” — a collection of anec- 
dotes about people and things pub- 
lished in handsome 1l0mo of about 


250 pages each, Roma — Formiggi- 
TUL eepters, core eienae hitecs ooo Su each $ .90 
1. Testoni — Aneddoti bolognesi 
2. Radiciotti — Aneddoti Rossiniani 
3. Provenzani — La Caserma 
4. se — Esculapio 
5 es — Il focolare domestico 
6. Sacchetti — Aneddoti ferravilliani 
7. Salucci — Gandolm 
8. Trebbi — Aneddoti teatrali 
9. Provenzani — I1 vile metallo 
10. Curatulo — Aneddoti Garibaldini 
ll. Ferrigini — Uomo allegro (Yorick) 
12. Palmarocchi — F. Galiani e il suo 
secolo 
18. e — Voltaire 
14. Vinassa — Aneddoti universitari 
15. Pulviscolo (Aneddoti Trilussiani) 
16. Sandro — Nuovi Aneddoti teatrali 
17. Manetti — Aneddoti Carducciani 
18. Petrai — Roma sparita (figure e fi- 


gurine) 


Falqui e Vittorini — “Scrittori Nuo- 
vi”, 1 volume, 664 pages, Lanciano 
e= (Cardppay cavscieusmemctaden ce $1.80 


In this volume the compilers have 
covered the best of contemporary Italian 
poets and novelists. A larger space is 
given to the younger authors, of whom 
74 are herewith represented with selec- 
tions from books which, in many cases, 
are already out of print. This volume ts 
publishing house has issued the volume 
recommended to those who are interested 
in post war developments in Italian liter- 
ature. 


Drama and Poetry 


Capasso, A. — “Il Passo del Cigno ed 
altri poemi” con una prefazione di 
G. Ungaretti, 12mo, 142 pages, lim- 
ited edition, Torino — Buratti $1.00 


Capasso is one of the youngest of It- 
alian poets. Although he has written one 
or two books of criticism, especially on 
French modern literature, this “Passo 
del Cigno” is his first book of poetry. 
His aim seems to be to combine a mod- 
ern poetic sensibility with the traditional 
form of Italian lyrics, particularly that 
of the pre-Dantesque period. Awarded, in 
conjunction with De Michelis, the [tal- 
wa Letteraria Prize, 1932. 


Levi, E. — “Fiorita di Canti tradizio- 
nali del popolo italiano” scelti nei 
varii dialetti e annotati con 50 me- 
lodie popolari tradizionali, 1 volu- 
mire; 885 pases, Doard, 4.aicwns $2.00 


The folklore of Italy expressed in the 
poetry and songs of its people is col- 
lected by the author in this valuable vol- 
ume. From the provinces of Lombardy 
and Piedmont, the author goes all the way 
through Italy down to Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, gathering the words and music of 
the people’s songs. The musical lines re- 
produced are left in their original form, 
not tampered with and not harmonized. 
The phrases in dialect watch may pres- 
ent difficulty have been translated into 
modern Italian by the author. 


Political and 
World Problems 


Schanzer, C. — “Il1 Mondo fra la Pace 
e la Guerra” (Il problema bellico nei 
pensiero umano — Insegnamento 
della Guerra Mondiate e previsioni 
circa una guerra futura — L’orga- 
nizzazione della pace dopo la guerra 
mondiale — I] problema bellico nel- 
lavvenire) — Milano, Treves-Trec- 
Cani- GrMTIN ELL, 6. <.0enjecemnrevean.o $3.00 
The Italian philosopher and sociologist, 

who was for a time Minister of Finance, 
sets down in this volume the Fascist 
point of view on the present day situa- 
tion and the possibility of a new war in 
the near future. 


History and Biography 


Alberti, A. — “Verdi Intimo”, 1 vol- 
ume, 8vo, 350 pages with 16 full page 
illustrations, Milano — Mondado- 
Bly vo crate crarptenegeer PA ee eae $3.00 


Correspondence which Verdi had with 
one of his closest friends in which he 
reveals his keen musical mind, not only 
about his own work, but the music of 
his contemporaries. Within these pages 
the musical activities of Europe for a 
period of about 25 years from 1861-1886 
are passed in review and commented 
upon by Verdi in caustic letters to his 
friend Arrivabene. 


Fulop-Miller, R. — “Il Segreto della 
Potenza dei Gesuiti”, 1 volume, 8vo, 
484 pages, with 116 illustrations, 
cloth, Milano — Mondadori ....$4.00 


A translation of the famous book of 
Fulop-Miller. The Italian critics in uni- 
son with critics of other nations have 
acclaimed this volume one of the best 
ever written on the history of the Jesu- 
its. 


Locatelli, A. — “L’Affare Dreyfus” (la 
pitt grande infamia del secolo scor- 
so) 1 volume, 8vo, 550 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated, Milano — Cor- 
haccio 
Locatelli has written in a most read- 

able style the story of the famous Drey- 
fus case. He has made use of all the avail- 
able documents which have ween recently 
published, not least of all the papers left 
by Esterhasy, the real culprett, just before 
he died in England a few years ago. 


Miscellaneous 


Brunacci, A. — Dizionario Generale di 
Cultura, 2 vols. 16mo, ever 2000 pgs., 
cloth. Torino — S, Ee To csca0t $5.60 


Here we have one of the smallest of en- 
cyclopedias complete in every subject 
and in every detail. 1747 illustrations and 
40 maps are included in these 2 volumes. 
Every question pertaining to history, 
science, lliterature, religion, philosophy, 
etc. finds its short but complete answer 
within these pages. This compact cyclo- 
pedia seems to be the answer to our 
modern civilisation which compels us to 
live in small apartments not big enough 
to house a large encyclopedia, and which 
also forces us to move from place to 
place. 
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